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The Managing Part of the Manager's Job 


The transition from a “doing” job to a “managing” job has 
proved difficult for many a capable employee promoted to 
the position of “boss.” Just what does the managing function 
involved? Can it be defined in a way that will help the indi- 
vidual manager better understand his role and responsibilities 
in the company, and therefore function more effectively? 

_ Kimberly-Clark is confident that the answer to this last 
question is yes. After combing the literature and talking with 
managers inside and outside the company, a committee de- 
cided that it would be more useful to define management in 
terms of what it does rather than what it is. From there, the 
committee went on to isolate eleven elements of management 
that can be used as a kind of check list and guide in solving 
the many organizational, development and communications 
problems that a company faces. 

What these elements are and how they have been used at 
Kimberly-Clark are the subject of the article starting on the 
next page. 


Severance Pay in Manufacturing 


A generation ago, unemployment was often equated with 
indolence, and jobless relief with charity. Today, involuntary 
unemployment is widely regarded as a social as well as an 
individual problem; and corporation, trade union and gov- 
ernment have marshaled imposing forces to assist the unem- 
ployed. 

The chief method of corporate assistance is severance pay. 
“Severance Pay in Manufacturing,” appearing on page 154, 
examines the size of the severance benefit provided by 242 
plans in manufacturing companies to employees with varying 
years of service at termination. The article clarifies the 
distinction between short-service-oriented and long-service- 
oriented plans and analyzes interindustry differences in bene- 
fits. Also discussed are bargained plans and benefits for 
salaried nonunion employees. 


_ New NLRB Rules on Union Hiring Halls 


_ As everyone knows, the Taft-Hartley Act outlawed the 
| closed shop. After its passage, it was no longer legal to 
“require an individual to be a union member before he could 
be employed. However, in certain industries, union hiring 
_ halls have continued to function as a method of recruiting 
_ workers for job openings. 


But, today, many employers and unions are taking another 
look at their employment procedures. The NLRB’s recent 
Mountain Pacific decision and the earlier Brown-Olds case 
have made this necessary if companies and unions are to 
avoid possible heavy penalties. 

Just what these labor board findings mean in terms of the 
hiring process—what is legal and what is illegal—is carefully 
examined in the article, “New NLRB Rules on Union Hiring 
Halls.” It starts on page 158. 


How to Support Higher Education 


A prominent school administrator recently declared, “The 
Russian satellites may be the price we are paying for a 
generation of poorly financed schools.’ Although many peo- 
ple feel the problem of educational deficiency is not exclusive- 
ly monetary, most would probably agree that lack of money 
is nevertheless a major facet. 

American business recognizes a responsibility to help 
remedy the situation by contributing to our colleges and uni- 
versities, even those that are state supported. This recogni- 
tion of responsibility does not proceed from reasons of 
charity; rather it comes from the realization that business 
health and educational progress are intimately connected. 
But while the “why” of corporate giving to higher education 
is clear, the “how” is subject to considerable dispute. What is 
the best method of aid—scholarships, endowments, loans, fel- 
lowships, group giving, library assistance, or unrestricted 
grants? 

The Round Table on page 162 summarizes the many types 
of aid to education, examines the corporate-giving programs 
of four companies, and presents six proven principles of 
educational assistance. 


A “New Philosophy” for Labor 


Of late, organized labor has been loudly “bemoaning its 
outcast state.” The impact of the postwar prosperity, the 
changing composition of the work force, and recent dis- 


- closures of union corruption have eroded much of its prestige. 
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Union leaders have been anxiously seeking a fresh approach 
with which to recapture the “spirit of ’36.”” Such an approach 
or “new philosophy” is suggested by Gus Tyler in a Fund 
for the Republic study quoted in a prominent labor journal. 
“Labor Press Highlights,” which begins on page 168, examines 
five components of Mr. Tyler’s “new philosophy.” 


The Managing Part of the Manager's Job 


How should the management function be defined? One company has delineated eleven 
elements of management to get an answer to this sometimes sticky question 


ANAGERS, regardless of their titles or level 
within an organization, have certain responsi- 
bilities in common. Indeed, the fact that these com- 
mon responsibilities exist may be said to be the 
distinctive feature of the managerial function as 
opposed to all other functions. Thus, when a skilled 
craftsman is elevated to the position of foreman, or 
an accomplished accountant becomes a supervisor, 
or a wage and salary specialist is promoted to director 
of the unit he has been working in, each assumes a set 
of new responsibilitiese—management responsibilities. 
Just what this means has proved puzzling to many 
neophyte managers. For that matter, it continues to 
puzzle some who have long carried the title of “boss” 
in an organization. 

The essential elements of the managerial responsi- 
bilities these people assume have proven quite elusive. 
Some managers as well as organization analysts have 
been content to label the managerial function an art, 
and in so doing have implied that the manager’s job 
cannot be quantified. This view is most apt to be held 
when the term manager and leader are used somewhat 
synonymously. 

On the other hand, companies in planning their 
organization structure and in delineating responsi- 
bility and authority have often detailed common re- 
sponsibilities of those in managers’ positions. Analysis 
of these common responsibilities shows a repeated 
emphasis on such things as planning, organization, 
personnel, schedules, and controls. 

One of the better known attempts to classify the 
manager’s work is that of Luther Gulick! who coined 
the term “posdcorb” as a description of the top execu- 
tive’s job. Substituting activities for letters, posdcorb 
becomes planning, organization, staffing, directing, 
coordinating, reporting and budgeting. 

Others have settled for a more meager list of mana- 
gerial functions. A fairly standard group of functions 
referred to in Conference Board reports? are planning, 
organizing, coordinating, motivating, and controlling. 

Yet, not too many people or companies are satisfied 


+See “Notes on the Theory of Organization” by Luther Gulick, 
in “Papers on the Sciences of Administration,” edited by Luther 
Gulick and L. Urwick, Institute of Public Administration, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

?See, for example, “Organization of Staff Functions,” Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 165. 
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that what has so far been done by way of analyzing 
the managerial function is fully satisfactory. 

Kimberly-Clark until recently was one of this group. 
Several years ago it was struck by the fuzziness of 
certain concepts and the problem of semantics in 
communicating with the management group about the 
manager’s job. The lack of exactness hindered com- 
munication; just as important, it hindered the organ- 
ization planning and management development work 
that Kimberly-Clark contemplated. The company felt 
a workable concept of the manager’s job was necessary 
if there was to be a sound grading of various levels of 
responsibility within the organization. And attempt: 
to develop managers would be mere sophistry without 
a basic understanding of a manager’s functions as 2 
guide to development. 

A special task force was assigned the job of coming 
up with a practical definition of “manager.” After 
combing the literature and talking with managers in 
and outside of Kimberly-Clark, the committee felt it 
wisest to define management in terms of what it doe: 
rather than what it is. The committee came up with 
eleven elements of management that it and Kimberly- 
Clark too feel are “orderly, logical and all inclusive.” 

Kimberly-Clark doesn’t claim originality for its list. 
Nor is there any indication that the company projects 
this list as the definitive answer to the often-repeated 
question, “What is the manager’s job?” But the com- 
pany is content that the elements have provided a 
working basis for solving many, if not all, of the organ- 
izational, development, and communication problems 
within the management group. 


ELEMENTS OF MANAGEMENT 


The eleven elements, which Kimberly-Clark de 
scribes as a mixture of things, actions, and thoughts. 
are: 


1. Objectives 
2. Policies 6. Economics 
3. Programs 7. Facilities 

4. Organization 8. Knowledge 


9. Activities 
10. Conformance 
11. Correction 


5. People 


Of course, there are semantic problems attached tc 
these terms. After all, what is policy to one may be 
practice to another. So Kimberly-Clark attempts tc 


pin these elements down by the following explana- 


tions: : 
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1. OBJECTIVES—purpose of the activity; answers the 
question, “What must the work accomplish?” 
Any activity large or small must have a purpose 


3. PROGRAMS—comprehensive plans of activity; an- 
swers the question, “How and when will the work 
be done?” 


that is defined and understood. With the manager 
at the highest level, the objectives to be consid- 
ered are those that apply to the total enterprise. 
At the foreman level, the objective becomes that 
of his unit in relation to the rest of the company. 


2. POLICIES—general rules for guiding and restricting 
activities; answers the question, “What decisions are 
needed to guide the work?” 

Kimberly-Clark calls policy “a decision made to 
do or not to do something.” And to the extent 
that the decision influenced similar decisions, it 
constitutes policy. Policies, explains Kimberly- 


Programs are the tangible form of achieving 
objectives according to established policy. Execu- 
tion of a given company objective may take the 
form of different programs being set out for 
specific divisions or subsidiaries of Kimberly- 
Clark. Thus, the program mapped out by corpo- 
rate headquarters becomes the objective of the 
next lower organizational unit, and so on down 
the line. The manager at each succeeding level, 
down to the foreman, must consider the program 
as well as the attendant plans and schedules 
necessary to achieve his unit’s objective. 


4. ORGANIZATION— identification, definition, group- 
ing and assignment of activities; answers the question, 
“How will the work be divided?” 


Clark, provide broad guidance to top, middle, and 
supervisory management in the performance of 


%. Facilities 


! 


their assigned responsibilities. Procedures are 
merely the best methods of implementing policy. 
Systems are groups of procedures. Rules are very 
specific procedures. A “no smoking” sign in a 
certain mill area, for example, is a specific prohi- 
bition based on policy. . . . Policy permits all 
members of the organization to have common 
goals and common understandings of limitations 
on their authority.” 


Top management is concerned with the grouping 
of work assignments, and the delegation of re- 
sponsibility and authority necessary to attain 
corporate objectives. But managers at all levels 
are faced with the organization of activities and 
the maintenance of proper organizational rela- 
tionships to accomplish unit objectives. Written 
or unwritten, cautions Kimberly-Clark, organiza- 


Kimberly-Clark's Elements of Industrial Management 


ELEMENTS DEFINITIONS 
1. Objectives Purpose of activity. 
2. Policies General rules for guiding and restricting activity. 
8. Programs Comprehensive plan of activity. 


4, Organization 
ment of activities. 


5. People 
dividuals needed for activity. 


6. Economics 
money needed for activity. 


needed for activity. 


8. Knowledge 
activity. 
9. Activities Actions necessary to accomplish. 


10. Conformance 


Identification, definition, grouping and assign- 
Requirement, provision and renumeration of in- 
Requirement, justification and provision of 
Requirement and provision of physical things 


Concepts, principles and methods needed for 


KEY QUESTIONS 
What must the work accomplish? 
What decisions are needed to guide the work? 


How and when will the work be done? 


How will the work be divided? 

Who will do the work? 

Is money available and the work profitable? 
What will the work be done with? 

What “know-how” is needed to do the work? 


What action is needed? 
What are the differences between what should 


11. Correction 


Establish standard, measure actual performance, 
and report any difference between two. 


Evaluate deficiencies, identify causes, develop 
alternatives, recommend or take action. 


be done and what is being done? 


What changes are needed? 
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tion always exists, and it must be a major concern 
of the manager. 


5. PEOPLE—requirements, provision and remuneration 
of individuals who are needed for activity; answers the 
question, “Who will do the work?” 

The farther up the management hierarchy an 
individual goes, the more he finds himself work- 
ing with people and ideas. This is not to say that 
people assume importance only at higher levels. 
For carrying out an objective, the foreman like 
the president must be concerned with proper 
manning. He must select, train, place, direct, 
and provide motivation for the people who are 
to accomplish the unit’s objectives. 


6. ECONOMICS—requirements, justification, and pro- 
vision of money needed for activity; answers the ques- 
tion, “Is money available and the work profitable?” 

Cost is a concept that most managers are aware 
of. But Kimberly-Clark emphasizes that it must 
be a consideration of all levels of management, 
including the foreman. When any activity is 
contemplated, the manager must weigh alterna- 
tives in terms of cost and returns. 


7. FACILITIES—requirements and provision of physi- 
cal things needed for activity; answers the question, 
“What will the work be done with?” 

Kimberly-Clark explains that, strictly speaking, 
people and economics are also facilities. But here 
the emphasis is on physical tools and those means 
of production other than money or people. It is 
the manager’s responsibility to see that the tools, 
raw materials and other supplies are available. 


8. KNOWLEDGE—concepts, principles, and methods 
needed for activity; answers the question, “What know- 
how is needed to do the work?” 

Not just people but people with special knowledge 
may be required to carry out various activities. 
Kimberly-Clark’s analysis distinguishes between 
two types of knowledge: management know-how, 
which involves background and skill in the con- 
cepts and ideas of management; and functional 
know-how, which covers the skills and educa- 
tional background of the experienced craftsman 
or the professional lawyer or engineer. The mana- 
ger at the lower level may be primarily concerned 
with making sure that functional knowledge is 
available. But at higher levels of, management, 
the major concern is the availability of personnel 
with managerial knowledge to whom to delegate 
the responsibilities for the major functions of the 
enterprise. 


9. ACTIVITIES—actions necessary to accomplish; an- 
swers the question, “What action is needed?” 

In the carrying out of any function, certain 

actions are called for. The accounting function, 


for example, could not be completed without 
actions in the form of data gathering and process- 
ing. So, by activities, Kimberly-Clark means the 
actual doing of the work. For management per- 
sonnel, the “doing” or “performing” takes the 
form of “initiating, developing, recommending, 
directing, authorizing, or auditing”—to name a 
few of the managers’ major activities. 


10. CONFORMANCE (Performance Measurement}— 
establish standards, measure action and report any dif- 
ference between the two; answers the question, “What 
are the differences between what should be done and 
what is being done?” 

The often-used term “control” has too many 
semantic overtones for Kimberly-Clark’s uses, so 
it substitutes “conformance.” In a position de- 
scription defining a supervisor’s responsibility, 
conformance is described as follows: 

1. The supervisor develops, recommends, and 
establishes standards of conformance for his 
department. 

2. He keeps informed of actual department 
performance through reports, observation, dis- 
cussion, interviews, etc. He so organizes his own 
duties that his daily schedule normally permits 
free time for inspection, observation, follow-up 
and consultation with various members of his 
department. 

3. He develops, announces or publishes and 
distributes department performance information 
of all kinds, covering all phases of his depart- 
ment’s activities. 


11. CORRECTION — evaluate differences, identify 
courses, develop alternatives, recommend or take action; 
answers the question, “What changes are needed?” 

In analyzing the differences between standards 
and performance, Kimberly-Clark emphasizes 
that the supervisor should also analyze why the 
differences occurred. In this analysis of why, the 
supervisor should review each of the foregoing 
ten elements to see whether or how they con- 
tributed to the deficiency. 


PUTTING THE ELEMENTS TO USE 


The identification of these eleven elements of man- 
agement was no academic exercise for Kimberly-Clark 
The list has had many applications in organization 
and training. Equally important, for many super- 
visors, the eleven elements have served as a ready 
check list of points to be covered before undertaking 
or attempting to implement an assignment. 

In organization, for example, the elements of 
management have aided in determining the extent 
of responsibility and authority assigned to the various 
levels of management. For merely checking the ele- 
ments indicates that the scope of the managers’ acti: 
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vities at each level must vary. Top management’s 
activity regarding objectives, policy, and organization, 
for example, must apply to the corporation as a whole. 

At the foreman level, on the other hand, the scope 
of management’s activity is limited, since foremen are 
working within objectives, policies, programs, and 
organization that have been established by higher 
authority. But even within this far smaller frame- 
work, the foreman is also concerned with setting up 
objectives, policies, programs, etc. that are applicable 
to his unit. 

At Kimberly-Clark, this is made more clear through 
position descriptions set out for each level of manage- 
ment. The position description covers the common 
responsibilities of the manager, superintendent or 
foreman. In form, it follows the elements of manage- 
ment already noted. 

The position description, in turn, serves Kimberly- 
Clark as a valuable orientation and training device. 
The meaning and possible application of each element 
is spelled out in great detail in the position specifica- 
tion in order to give the manager a good idea of his 
responsibilities. And in formal training sessions, too, 
the eleven elements serve as a basic framework in 
discussing any work problem or any managerial prob- 
lem that may come up. 

As already indicated, quite a few of Kimberly- 
Clark’s managers also use these eleven elements of 
Management as a check list to prepare for work on a 
project or as a means of locating the source of trouble 
when some problem arises. For example, the employ- 


“Inent manager of a plant personnel department may 


be about to set up a recruiting program. Tucked under 
his desk blotter may be a card similar to the one 
illustrated on page 151. Ticking off the elements, he 


-Teviews the objectives of the recruiting program, the 
‘corporate policies that have application, and the rules 


or guides that must be set up if the recruiting program 


Is to work. He considers the program that must be 


mapped out and he schedules the activities to be 


accomplished. 


This leads to the next element, the organization 
required to carry out the recruitment program; the 


‘number of people necessary to do the recruiting, and 


any special knowledge required to perform psychologi- 
cal testing or screening that the program may call for. 
He checks the economics or expenditures required and 
the facilities necessary to carry on recruitment. He 
finally considers “conformance” in terms of the hiring 
standards that must be met by the new recruits, and 
the quotas to be achieved in terms of quality and 
quantity of new recruits desired. The final element, 
correction, comes later after the program has been in 
effect. Were desired results achieved, and if not, why 
not? 

Implicit in the manager’s application of these ele- 
ments is constant communication with other staff or 
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line units, without whose specialized functional knowl- 
edge he could not complete his project. 

Kimberly-Clark applies the elements of manage- 
ment not only to any function or activity a manager 
may undertake, but also to the management activity 
itself. The elements serve as a cross check in consid- 
eration of company objectives, policies, programs, etc. 
For example, in the case of the first element—object- 
ives—management must think of the objective of 
having objectives, the policies that apply in the 
drawing up of objectives, the organization required 
to fulfill the objectives, etc. 

The element “organization,” when subjected to a 
cross check of the eleven elements, forces management 
to clearly define the objective of having good organ- 
ization; the policies and principles that should be ap- 
plied to organization; the people necessary to carry 
out proper organization, and so on down the complete 
list of eleven elements. 

In short, Kimberly-Clark often finds itself using 
not just the eleven elements of management but the 
121 elements that result from arranging the eleven 
elements both on a horizontal and vertical axis. This, 
Kimberly-Clark calls “planning the plan.” Others 
might call it managing the managing. 

There have been other dividends for Kimberly- 
Clark accruing from the analysis of the elements of 
management. For one thing, it has made for a clarifi- 
cation of the line and staff concepts. As a matter of 
fact, Kimberly-Clark has tried to drop the term staff 
from its lexicon; instead it uses the terms facilities 
and services to describe functions that are not line. 
And, of course, management development has been 
greatly influenced, since now Kimberly-Clark feels it 
has a much better grasp of the objectives of manage- 
ment development. 

Haroip StTiecuitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Power Unlimited—the Corruption of Union Leadership— 
The first half of this volume summarizes the findings of 
the McClellan Committee, with emphasis on use of the sec- 
ondary boycott, stranger picketing, and violence in organ- 
izing and strike situations. The author then turns to an 
interpretation of these findings. The unlimited power of 
unions, he argues, leads to unlimited abuse. He suggests 
that the answer lies not in labor reform bills, but in remov- 
ing the special privileges of compulsion which unions have 
enjoyed. One measure he advocates is revoking the NLRB’s 
judicial powers in unfair labor practice cases, and provid- 
ing direct access to the courts in such cases. By Sylvester 
Petro, The Ronald Press Company, New York, New York, 
1959, 323 pp., $5. 
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Severance Pay in Manufacturing 


If an employee is terminated after five, ten, or twenty-five years with a company, what 


severance pay can he expect to receive? The Board reports on 242 plans 


ITHIN the last few years, manufacturing indus- 

tries in particular have been faced with major 
problems of adjustment created by the recession, by 
movements to the South and West, as well as by 
automation and technological innovations. 

In every such period of economic and technological 
change, renewed attention is focused on the process of 
the personal adjustment of employees to these major 
shifts in the work environment. Invariably some em- 
ployees must make this adjustment by seeking work 
in another company, often in another community. 
At least since the Great Depression, many companies 
have sought to facilitate this adjustment by granting 
severance pay to supplement state unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

As it has in three other periods of major economic 
adjustment (1936, 1942 and 1953), Tae CoNFERENCE 
Boarp last year asked a large number of companies 
whether they provided severance pay and, if so, on 
what basis it was paid. Unlike previous studies, the 
current one is limited to manufacturing industries. 
This article summarizes the basic findings in one area 


Table 1: Severance Pay at Various Lengths of Service 
in 242 Plans in Manufacturing Companies 


Length of Service 
1 Yr. 5 Yrs. 10 Yrs. 15°Yrs. 20 Yrs. 25 Yrs. 
Number of Plans 


7 5 Q _ _— 
LW 10 10 10 10 
45 35 31 31 31 


Weeks of 
Severance Pay 


41 14 15 13 13 
23 31 23 23 21 
61 12 4 5 5 
31 10 10 6 4 
3 4 4 2 3 
6 37 37 30 28 
_ 2 2 3 — 
4 39 7 12 9 
=e 3 2 1 Q 
2 7, 11 14 16 
_ 21 —_ _— 4 
1 — 2 _ 1 
_— 1 41 3 5 
1 ia 9 8 4 
a — ff 35 4 
— — 19 14 6 
ae _ _— 1 31 
4 31 45 


= 6 
lwk 4wks S8wks 8wks 9wks 10wks 


—the size of the severance pay benefit. The complete 
study will soon be published in the Board’s Studies 
in Personnel Policy series. 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 


Because length of service is the key factor in nearly ~ 
every severance pay plan, the plans can be compared 
only in terms of the benefit given to employees with a 
specified amount of service at termination. Table 1 
shows the number of weeks’ pay given in 242 plans 
to employees who have one year, five years, ten years, 
fifteen years, twenty years, and twenty-five years of 
service at termination.+ 


One Year of Service 


According to the table an employee with only one 
year of service at termination is most likely to re- 
ceive a week’s pay (eighty-eight plans). However, 
seventy-three plans give no severance pay while 
sixty-four provide two weeks’ pay. Only seventeen 
plans provide more than two weeks’ pay after a single 
year of service. 


Five Years of Service 


The median benefit for an employee who is dis- 
missed after five years of service is a month’s pay. 
It is not likely that this employee would receive less 
than two weeks’ pay (twenty-four plans) nor more 
than six weeks’ pay (seventeen plans). Actually, with- 
in this range, he would be likely to receive either five 
or six weeks’ pay (ninety-two plans), or else only two 
or three weeks’ pay (eighty-six plans). Only twenty- 
three plans give the median benefit of a month’s pay 
at five years of service. | 


Ten Years of Service 


For an employee with ten years of service, the 
median benefit provided by the 242 plans is eight 
weeks’ pay. Only twelve plans provide more than 
thirteen weeks’ pay for this amount of service; and 
the twenty-one plans that give exactly thirteen weeks’ 
pay were nearly all negotiated in the rubber industry. 
Thus, leaving aside these Rubber Worker plans, the 
top limit provided by nearly one-third of the plans is 
eight or ten weeks’ pay. However, nearly as many 


*About a dozen plans were not used because the benefit is a dollar 
amount rather than some multiple of a week’s pay. 
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provide only two to four weeks’ pay at ten years of 
service. 


Long-Service Employees 


A distinction between “short-service-oriented” and 
“long-service-oriented” severance pay plans is crucial 
to the interpretation of benefits provided for service 
of fifteen, twenty and twenty-five years, as shown in 
the table. 
The short-service plans are those that set an upper 
limit on severance pay, regardless of length of service. 
Typically, these plans reach a maximum benefit after 
five years or less of service, and they usually provide 
no more than a month’s pay. The long-service plans, 
however, continue to add benefits as service increases. 
Therefore, when the amount of severance pay is 
calculated for a long-service employee, it is obvious 
that two quite different groups of plans are being 
compared. An attempt to “average” the benefits of the 
two types only results in a benefit that is typical of 
neither group. For example, the median benefit of 
ten weeks’ pay for a twenty-five-year employee, as 
shown in the table, hides the fact that 30% of the 
plans are of the short-service type that provide a 
month’s pay or less at any service level, and another 
30% are long-service plans that provide one week’s 
pay or better per year of service. 
. Thus, the median benefit reflects primarily the 
'“intermediate-service” plans—forty plans that set an 
upper limit of five through eight weeks of pay, gener- 
ally after ten or fifteen years of service, and twenty 
plans that set an upper limit of nine through twelve 
weeks of pay, generally after the same period of ser- 
vice. The pattern for the employee with fifteen and 
twenty years of service is essentially the same: about 
one-third of the plans provide a month’s pay or less; 
another third give a week or more per year of service; 
_and the other third fall between these two extremes. 
INDUSTRY DIFFERENCES 

The combination of a relatively small number of 
plans in each manufacturing industry studied and the 
division of these small groups into short-service- and 
long-service-oriented plans makes hazardous any pre- 
cise generalizations about industry differences. How- 
ever, it is apparent that, in a general way, some in- 
dustries provide larger benefits than others for a 
long-service employee. This is illustrated in Table 2 
which shows the benefit provided an employee with 
twenty years of service at termination. 

Obviously, the plans in rubber (almost all negotia- 


* The industry categories used in Table 2 result from the way in 
which this study was designed. The seven specific industries listed 
were studied in some detail because available data indicated that 
severance pay was quite common among both large and small firms 
in these industries. In the other manufacturing industries the 
larger employers were studied because data indicated that severance 
pay was relatively common only among this group. 
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Table 2: Severance Pay for Twenty Years of 
Service, by Industry 


Weeks of Severance Pay 


4 Wks. 5-8 9-12 13-19 20 Wks. 
Total or Less Wks. Wks. Wks. and Over 


Industry No. of 

Groups Plans Per Cent of Plans 

All industries .............. 235° 32% 18% 13% 5% 33% 
Rubber pisces ess 24 — — 8 —_ 92 
Food? eee eae 22 9 — 14 5 73 
Chemicals .........0.0.00.0000. 44 37 11 16 2 34 
Other durables? ............ 47 23 28 19 9 a1 
Pextiles ast ee A te 17 42 29 — —_ 29 
Petroleum: )).)2.0000),) 19 68 — — co 32 
Primary metals ............ 32 22 50 22 3 
Electrical machinery.... 30 63 10 6 13 


1 All but primary metals and electrical machinery. 

« Excludes seven nondurables not classified. 
ted) and in food provide relatively generous benefits; 
92% and 73% respectively provide one week or better 
per year of service after twenty years with the 
company. 

At the other extreme, benefits in electrical machin- 
ery are relatively modest; 63% of these plans provide 
no more than a month’s pay for a twenty-year man. 
Similarly, the plans in primary metals provide small 
benefits; few plans in this industry grant more than 
three months’ pay and almost three-fourths give two 
months’ or less pay for the twenty-year man. 

The plans in the chemicals, textiles and “other dur- 
ables” industries largely conform to the average pat- 
tern; that is, one-third provides a month’s pay or 
less; another third gives a week or more per year of 
service and the last third provides from five weeks’ 
to three months’ pay. 

The petroleum industry is distinctly split into two 
groups: those that provide a month’s pay or less for 
the twenty-year man and those that give a week or 
more per year of service. This latter group of plans are 
found in the larger oil companies and are not negoti- 
ated; the short-service plans are, for the most part, 
negotiated plans in smaller companies in the industry. 

General differences among the industries also are 
apparent for short-service employees. This is illus- 
trated in Table 3 (see page 156), which shows the 
benefit given an employee with five years of service 
at termination. 

The plans in the rubber industry and primary 
metals provide relatively high benefits at this service 
level; 87% and 72% respectively provide five weeks’ 
pay or better. 

On the other hand, benefits are relatively small in 
food and electrical machinery. Only 8% of the plans 
in the food industry provide five weeks’ pay or better 
and almost three-quarters give three or four weeks’ 
pay. In electrical machinery, 63% of the plans give 
only one or two weeks’ pay for five years of service. 

Among the other four industry groups, some 30% 
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to 40% of the plans give five weeks’ pay or better; 
and 25% to 30% give three or four weeks’ pay, except 
for petroleum in which better than half the plans 
provide three or four weeks’ pay. 


THE NEGOTIATED PLANS 


It is difficult to generalize about the size of the 
severance benefit in the survey’s 105 negotiated plans 
because: (1) nearly 20% are the pattern plans nego- 
tiated by the Steelworkers; (2) another 20% are the 
pattern plans negotiated by the Rubber Workers; 
and (3) nearly 60%, including the Steelworkers’ pat- 
tern plans, are short-service oriented.1 

The Steelworker plans limit benefits to eight weeks’ 
pay after ten years of service. The other short-service 
plans generally set maximum limits of two, three or 
four weeks’ pay and in most cases require no more 
than five years of service to receive this maximum 
benefit. 

These short-service-oriented plans have been com- 
bined with the plans that set no maximum in Table 
4, and the amount of severance pay at six different 
levels of service has been calculated. It will be noted 
that the table does not include the bargained plans of 
the Steelworkers or the Rubber Workers, except that 
the benefits provided by these plans are indicated by 
letter; the numbers pertain only to plans outside these 
two unions. In effect, then, four different groups of 
severance pay plans are compared in Table 4: (1) 
the short-service-oriented pattern of the Steelworkers; 
(2) this same type of plan in other industries; (3) the 


1 Negotiated plans are, by and large, limited to unionized hourly 
employees. However, about one-quarter of these plans, though in 
the union contract, apply to everyone in the company. 


2 Of the twenty-three Steelworker plans, three provide somewhat 
different benefits at the ten-, fifteen-, twenty- and twenty-five-year- 
service levels. Similarly, as many as seven of the twenty plans in 
rubber provide somewhat different benefits from the basic pattern 
after fifteen years of service. These variants are not shown in the 
table. The number of weeks’ pay shown for the rubber industry 
pattern is only approximate because the formula is in terms of a 
per cent of total earnings during credited service. 


long-service-oriented pattern found in the rubber 
industry and (4) this same type of plan in other. 
industries. 

As Table 4 indicates, the typical pattern outside 
steel and rubber for an employee with one year of 
service is one week’s pay; relatively few do not pro- 
vide a benefit and fewer still provide two weeks’ pay. 
Steel and rubber, on the other hand, do not provide 
any benefits for an employee with only a year’s ser- 
vice. (All plans in rubber require at least five years 
of service; in steel, three years.) 


Table 4: Severance Pay at Various Lengths of Service 
in Sixty-two Negotiated Plans, Excluding Those 
in Primary Metals and Rubber Manufacturing 


Weeks of Length of Service 
Severance Pay 1 Year 5 Years 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 25 Years 
No. of Plans 
None techie Ls 3 g 2 te ae 
Dek oS tes. ays 41 7 3 3 3 3 
yA ae ere Open 8 15 11 9 9 9 
Bil Se tedeie MEAD ne 22 9 10 8 Fs 
Bie PS E ctaitane, ith iets ahs 3 13 9 11 9 
Die coisreig ae agate re shoes 1r 2 1 3 3 
Gates teere ae O 4 5 1 il 
Mi aciobs Lei Deayesie ete: at a ae a ats 
Bit erecta thercieiegs. bs 8 55 a Ly 
Deas Ge Sree res BA ae g ag 
LOR ioc Aue 1 tf 1 So 3 
Pe osar aie eects eee A, 1 ee ne 
NO otaa tesco elects ave 1 1 3 
WSs cle tose artes pee be Hh g 
DS ee DA enero oy ne me Ha 
Ghee ca citend che Sotto ae: 13 ae 2 
G1 De) siete siekese. ae 2 ae 
ZO ticks atelier BF vi 1 
QI 9A as. ina cee ip 7 1 
ASS CSR eee ae As re 6 
Over eis nto 1s y> gre 1074 


® Basic Steelworker plan eeplateel this benefit 

T Basic Rubber Worker plan provides this benefit 

= 35 weeks 

b 52 weeks 

¢ 40 weeks and 52 weeks; rubber plans: 31 weeks 

430 weeks, 7 plans; 38, "50 and 52 in one each; rubber plans: 39 weeks 


Table 3: Severance Pay for Five Years of Service, by Industry 


Weeks of Severance Pay 


1 Week» 2 Weeks 3 Weeks 4 Weeks 5 Weeks 6 Weeks Over 6 Weeks 
Total 
Industry Groups Plans Per Cent of Plans 
All industries .......... 235a 11% 18% 18% 11% 22% 13% 71% 
Primary metals ...... 32 3 16 9 — 3 63 6 
Rubber ist7.-co- ee Q4 4 a 9 —_ 79 4 4 
Petroleum .............. 19 — 16 47 5 ll — Q1 
Chemicals _.............. 44 9 25 11 14 Q7 2 12 
Other durables? ...... 47 9 21 9 Q1 21 13 6 
Textiles ee alm cum. 17 24 18 12 11 35 — _ 
Hood 83... 14 5 50 23 4 4 — 
Electrical mach’nry = 30 33 16 7 3 7 4 


1 All but primary metals and electrical machinery. 
4 Excludes seven nondurables not classified. 
> Includes nine plans that provide no benefit at five years. 
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Table 5: Severance Pay at Various Lengths of Service 
in 137 Salaried Plans 


Weeks of Length of Service 
Severance Pay 1 Year 5 Years 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 25 Years 
No. of Plans 
BSTC ee of-fokis lav s piece 17 3 3 a3 Be ne 
Heweek. oi... /1.. 47 10 7 7 7 Ff 
2) Gd ER peace RC 56 30 QA 22 22 22 
ica Sho Sey bo eee 5 19 5 5 5 5 
4 weeks (1 month). 10 20 18 14 12 12 
1S SRI RIO eae 32 10 3 Q 2 
23 Gaya eee eae 8 6 5 5 3 
AMBRE ARS ois bed aa 2 4 4 2 3 
8 weeks (2 months). 6 9 12 vf 7 
5 5 CES ENO rect ee g 2 1 Sa 
RUNS erie kof ienareseeiet = 50 3 28 3 6 3 
|G SR eee 2 3 q I 2 
12 weeks (3 months). Q "i 10 13 13 
BBY ETS Be cet acdc cre | hiss Ay 2 3 ae 2 
BROOME clare crates iaie fe Xe 1 se 2 se a 
EOFS seca Aocats, aheiors « Me Q7 3 3 
GS ROSS eee oie Baers 1 1 6 9 6 4 
AUS RAIS Bos Dn (aap ois 4 QT 3 
2A ins ded alnd ai 4 7 5 
SSS Seer ar eee a ie a a 1 24 
WED PD. wire: deen earns a us 38 38 10° 16° 
a 52 weeks 


é » 26 weeks, 3 plans; 31 and 32 in one each; 30 weeks in 2 and 57 weeks 


in 
¢ 26, 28 and 40 weeks in 2 plans each; 27, 30, 33, 35, 39, 48 weeks in 
one each and 52 weeks in 4 plans 


\ 


For an employee with five years of service at termi- 
nation, somewhat better than half the plans outside 
steel and rubber provide two or three weeks’ pay. 

_ Another 18% give five or six weeks’ pay, as the pat- 
tern plans in rubber and steel do. 

__ Beginning with ten years of service, the disparate 
benefits provided by the short-service- and the long- 
service-oriented plans become apparent. Some 60% 
of the plans provide a month’s pay or less for ten 
years of service; the rest provide, roughly, one week’s 
_ pay per year of service—that is, eight or ten weeks’ 
‘ pay like the Steelworkers’ pattern plans. The Rubber 
_ Worker plans provide thirteen weeks of pay for ten 
_ years of service. 

_ For service of fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years, 
_ roughly half of the plans give a month’s pay or less, 
_ with another grouping of plans in the eight-to-twelve- 
week zone; most of the others provide one week or 
_ better per year of service. 


| 


| SALARIED PLANS 


As with the negotiated plans, generalizations about 
the size of the 137 salaried plans that can be compared 
are complicated by the presence of short-service-or- 
iented plans that provide a maximum of a month’s 
_ pay or less, usually after only a few years’ service.t 
About a third of the salaried plans have such a maxi- 


! 
| 


4Salaried plans generally are limited to salaried, nonunion em- 
ployees. However, about 20% of these plans apply to everyone in 
the company. But in no event is the plan negotiated with a union. 
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mum benefit. The severance pay provided by the 
salaried plans for six length-of-service levels is shown 
in Table 5. 

The salaried plans as a group clearly provide larger 
benefits than the negotiated plans for an employee 
with one or five years of service at termination. For 
example, about 40% of the salaried plans provide two 
weeks’ pay for an employee with only one year of 
service at termination and another 10% give three 
or four weeks’ pay. Practically none of the negotiated 
plans give more than one week’s pay for only one 
year of service. 

For a five-year employee, 46% of the salaried plans 
provide better than a month’s pay, but only 20% of 
the negotiated plans outside steel and rubber do so. 
When the Steelworker and Rubber Worker plans are 
added, half of all-negotiated plans in this study pro- 
vide better than a month’s pay just as in the salaried 
plans. But practically none of the negotiated plans 
provide more than six weeks’ pay; 17% of the salaried 
plans do. 

At ten years of service, the salaried plans provide 
about the same level of benefits as all negotiated plans 
as a group, although salaried benefits are appreciably 
greater than the benefits provided outside steel and 
rubber. This is illustrated below: 


Negotiated Plans 


Amount of Salaried Excluding Steel 
Severance Pay Plans All and Rubber 

d*month or Jess 4 .24)....1.2 42% 87% 61% 

BPtORS Weeks wos. 21% 32% 23% 

9 and 10 weeks ................ 22% 10% 11% 

Over 10 weeks ..............0... 15% 21% 5% 


Differences between the salaried plans and nego- 
tiated plans are even less apparent in the benefits for 
the fifteen-, twenty- or twenty-five-year employee. To 
illustrate the pattern at these levels, data for twenty 
years of service are shown below: 


Negotiated Plans 


Excluding Steel 
and Rubber 


Amount of 
Severance Pay Plans All 


8 weeks’ pay 

OLE IESS) Sect et kecives 45% 62% 55% 
9 weeks’ pay to one 

week per year 

Of service «0... 22% 13% 10% 
One week per year 

of service or 

THOLED heen. 33% 26% 35% 


The table shows the per cent of plans that give two 
months’ pay (the Steelworker maximum) or less; 
the per cent that give nine weeks’ pay up to one week’s 
pay per year of service; and the per cent that give one 
weeks’ pay or more per year of service. 


Haruanp Fox 
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New NLRB Rules on Union Hiring Halls 


The Mountain Pacific decision and the Brown-Olds case have made it necessary 


for many companies and unions to review their hiring procedures 


ANY COMPANIES and unions now operating 
under contracts that give the union responsi- 
bility to recruit new workers are carefully studying 
the new rules set up by the National Labor Relations 
Board to enforce Taft-Hartley provisions relating to 
the hiring process. The board’s general counsel reports 
that he has received a multitude of questions on the 
new enforcement policy. 

The NLRB’s rules consist of two principal elements. 
One is the labor board’s recent view that contract 
clauses giving unions exclusive control of hiring new 
workers are illegal in themselves.1 The other is the 
rejuvenation and extension of a rule established in 
February, 1956—but little used since then—that all 
employees subjected to a closed shop will be reim- 
bursed for any dues and initiation fees collected for 
a period of six months prior to the filing of charges 
with the NLRB 

The reimbursement penalty, which can be assessed 
against either the union or the employer or both, de- 
pending on the circumstances, has proved costly in a 
number of cases. Although it has been used in the past 
only for closed-shop violations, it has now been 
applied in cases where unions have unlimited control 
of hiring, whether or not they operate a closed shop. 


The Mountain Pacific Decision 


On April 1 of last year, the labor board made public 
its so-called Mountain Pacific decision, the landmark 
case which announced that the NLRB would give a 
new emphasis to its rules on union control of hiring. 
This decision has already had a strong influence upon 
such hiring practices. 

The collective bargaining agreement in that case 
turned over to a union the task of recruiting qualified 
hod carriers who were to be used on construction jobs. 
The contract provided that if the union could not sup- 
ply these workmen within forty-eight: hours, the em- 
ployer could then recruit them from other sources. 
The workman who brought the charges had asked for 
work a number of times at the union hiring hall and 
had been refused, although union members did receive 
jobs. He had at one time been a member of the union, 


1 Mountain Pacific Chapter of the Associated General Contractors, 
Inc., et al., 119 NLRB No. 126A. 

2 United Association of Journeymen & Apprentices, etc. (Brown- 
Olds Company) 115 NLRB No. 594. 
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but when he asked to be reinstated he was refused. 
In substance, this was a closed shop operation, and 
the union was operating as a closed union. However, 
the decision by the board rests on the extent of control | 
turned over to the union by the contract rather than | 
simply the practices that took place. 
The labor board said that, as a result of the labor- | 
management contract, the employer had no voice in | 
the selection of applicants and that the hiring hall 
arrangement could encourage subservience by the ap- 
plicants to union activity. The board’s conclusion is 
stated in these words: “The employers have surren- 
dered all hiring authority to the union and have given 
advance notice via the established hiring hall to the 
world at large that the union is arbitrary master and | 
is contractually guaranteed to remain so.” 
In explaining the decision, the board also asserted 
that the Taft-Hartley Act does more than merely pro- 
hibit the use of pressure on job applicants to be 
enrolled in the union, as a condition of receiving work. 
According to the board, the Taft-Hartley Act also’ 
prohibits any pressure on job applicants that can 
impel compliance with obligations or supposed obli- 
gations of union membership, and with participation 
in union activities generally. The recruiting arrange- 
ment in this case, according to the board, depended 
solely on union sponsorship. It thus displayed and en- 
hanced the union’s power and control over the em- 
ployment status. As a result, the board continued, 
applicants for employment would be concerned with | 
how to please the union or its agents rather than with | 
the skills, experience or virtues that are likely to win 
them jobs. 
Since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
board has had occasion to rule on a variety of dis- 
criminatory practices in the operation of hiring halls. 
But it was not until the Mountain Pacific decision that 
it was called upon to decide a case “where the union’s 
control over the tenure of employees was completely 
unrestricted,” to use the language of the case. | 
Would it have been enough for the parties to issue 
a declaration that the contract was not meant to give 
the union power to discriminate in favor of union 
members? 
Jerome D. Fenton, general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, has said no. He explains that 
“the hiring hall safeguards spring not only from the 
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arise equally from the ban against restraint and coer- 


cion of employees contained in other provisions of the 
Bets... 


Does the Union Retain Unilateral Control? 


The reason that general reassurances against discri- 
mination do not suffice, suggests General Counsel Fen- 
ton, is the possibility that restraint and coercion will 
remain so long as the union retains unilateral control. 

The National Labor Relations Board has had occa- 


sion to rule on this issue. In two instances, contracts 


studied by the board gave the union what the board 
considered to be excessive control over the hiring 
process, but these contracts actually specified that 
there should be no discrimination against nonmem- 
bers. Yet, both contracts were found to be violations 
of the law. 

_ The devices that allowed the union to control hiring 
in these two cases merit consideration, since they may 
indicate what kind of techniques the board will regard 
critically in future cases. In one, the union had control 
over seniority;! in the other, it had control of the selec- 


_ tion of gang foremen who did the hiring.? 


Hiring Halls Not Necessarily Illegal 


The board disavowed any intention to require the 
elimination of all hiring halls. Its purpose was ex- 
plained as enforcing the prohibition of only those that 
virtually amount to closed shops. 

Further, the board in effect encouraged employers 


_ and unions to make voluntary contract changes to 
eliminate illegalities. It specified three conditions 
which, if expressly included in the contract, would 
indicate that the agreement was not intended to be a 


discriminatory one and therefore not illegal in itself: 


e Applicants are to be selected and referred to an 
employer without discrimination, and without 
reference to union membership, policies or re- 
quirements. 

e The employer is to retain the right to reject any 
job applicant sent to him by the union. 

e The parties are to post, in the places where em- 
ployee notices are usually posted, the contract 
clauses relating to the hiring arrangement, includ- 
ing these three safeguards. 

Whenever these three requirements are met, the 


contract setting up the hiring hall is not in itself 
illegal. However, this may not be conclusive in a par- 


ticular case because there always remains a possibility 


_ that the actual practices under the contract may turn 


out to be discriminatory, even though the contract 
itself meets the board’s test, as set up in the Mountain 


. Pacific decision. 


1 Pacific Intermountain Express, 107 NLRB No. 837; 225F. 2d 
343. 
® Houston Maritime, 121 NLRB No. 57. 
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The fact that the board did not rule against all 
forms of hiring halls but only those which gave un- 
restricted control of employment opportunities to 
unions is of special consequence in certain industries 
where hiring halls are a traditional and widely used 
method for recruiting workers, such as the construc- 
tion and maritime industries. 

For example, in the building trades, the union hiring 
hall has operated as an employment agency serving 
substantial numbers of contractors and construction 
workers. Two of the factors leading to this develop- 
ment in the construction industry are the intermittent 
and temporary nature of the employment and the fact 
that, in many cases, contractors are strangers to the 
area in which the project is located. 


The Brown-Olds Doctrine 


As stated earlier, the Mountain Pacific decision has 
an added importance because of the heavy monetary 
penalty that the board has applied in cases where the 
union had exclusive control of the hiring process: re- 
imbursement of dues and initiation fees for as far back 
as six months before the charge was filed. And to this 
can be added the reimbursement of those dues and 
fees which were accumulating during the months that 
the case was going through the board’s procedure, 
assuming that the alleged violation was not termi- 
nated by the voluntary action of the parties in the 
meantime. 

The reimbursement penalty had been a matter of 
concern to some unions long before the Mountain 
Pacific decision of last year. 

It made its appearance four years ago in the pre- 
cedent-setting Brown-Olds Case.1 There, by request 
of a union business agent, a construction job was de- 
nied a welder who belonged to an out-of-town union. 
He filed a charge of discrimination against the union 
with the National Labor Relations Board. The board 
awarded him the wages he had lost, but it also ruled 
that because the union had been illegally operating 
under a closed shop it had to reimburse all seventy-five 
members of this union, who were on the contractor’s 
payroll and covered by the agreement, for the dues and 
fees they had paid. 

Although the Taft-Hartley Act had outlawed closed 
shop practices in 1947, their continued existence in 
some degree in the construction, printing, theatrical 
and maritime fields has been reported from time to — 
time. Nevertheless, charges are seldom filed with the 
board and penalties in the past usually have been light. 

However, the Brown-Olds decision has led to a 
change in approach in some cases. Under that spur, 
some unions have begun redrafting their union secur- 
ity clauses in collective bargaining agreements, or 
have begun to keep records on the operation of such 


1 Mountain Pacific Chapter of the Associated General Contrac- 


tors, Inc., et al., 119 NLRB No. 126A. 
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clauses, in case they should be challenged in board 
proceedings. 

An example of how heavy the penalty can be may 
be found in a case involving the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the New York Daily News, de- 
cided in January of this year. There, the reimburse- 
ment penalty, which confronts either the union or 
the employer or both together, may be in the neigh- 
borhood of $225,000. 

The Ironworkers is one of the unions seeking to 
avoid the possible impact of the Brown-Olds deci- 
sion. In a series of communications sent to the locals 
by the international, the Brown-Olds rule has been 
explained and countermeasures have been suggested. 
These have included changes in the international’s 
constitution, a warning to locals not to exercise job 
discrimination, and a request that the locals amend 
existing labor contracts so as to conform with stand- 
ard clauses on union security and job referral—clauses 
developed by the international to meet the special 
problems raised by the Brown-Olds case. 

The referral clause to be inserted in Ironworker 
contracts provides that a minimum number of key 
employees will be hired directly by the employer, 
with all other employees to be furnished by the union. 
The union is to register all job applicants and give 
them a priority rating which varies according to a 
variety of factors, such as passing a journeyman’s 
examination, having worked for an employer who has 
engaged in collective bargaining with the union, and 
having acquired varying amounts of past experience. 


Voluntary Compliance Has Been Emphasized 


An appreciation of the potency of the Brown-Olds 
penalty has led the board to use it sparingly and to 
give unions and employers an extended opportunity to 
comply voluntarily with the new enforcement rules. 


In February of last year, the general counsel in- | 
formed unions and employers in the construction |} 
industry that where voluntary efforts were made to | 
correct illegal hiring hall practices by June 1, he |} 
would recommend that cases be settled without the | 


use of the full Brown-Olds reimbursement remedy. |} 


The moratorium was later extended because the | 
Mountain Pacific case, which contained the new en-— 
forcement rules, was made public about a month after 
the first announcement. As a result, if significant }} 
efforts to correct abuses were begun by September and jj 
completed by November 1, the full penalty was gen- | 
erally withheld. dH 

After the moratorium expired, the board proceeded | 
to apply the full Brown-Olds penalty in two cases,! }} 
where it found an exclusive hiring hall contract and j 
where the three safeguards specified in the Mountain |} 
Pacific decision were absent. \ 


Will Full Enforcement Continue? 


General Counsel Fenton has expressed the view that | 
the board’s enforcement rules are still in an explora- | 
tory stage and changes are possible. But he has added: | 


“The board’s decisions in Mountain Pacific and in } 
Brown-Olds are unmistakably clear that certain | 
illegal arrangements and practices call for full and 
complete correction. ... Where practices [which are] 
illegal under the act remain as before, and due warn- 
ings go unheeded, then it is time for governmental 
processes to come into play.” 


AntuHony P. ALFINO 
Marie P. DorBanpt | 
Division of Personnel Administration | 


1 Teamsters Local Nos. 37 and 501, 122 NLRB No. 72. New York | 
Mailers’ Union No. 6, ITU, AFL-CIO, 122 NLRB No. 92. 


Management Bookshelf 


Company Climate and Creativity—The report of a survey of 
105 scientists and administrators in a variety of pursuits, 
who have either themselves made distinguished contribu- 
tions to their specialized fields, or have been active as 
administrators, teachers, or researchers in encouraging 
the creativity of others. The study was limited to the 
more important components of “climate,” with considera- 
ble attention paid to those which are within the power of 
management to control. The study is intended as a guide 
for anyone concerned with action programs designed to 
improve the industrial climate for creative work. A biblio- 
graphy (Appendix B) presents other sources for related 
reading. Prepared by Deutsch and Shea, Inc., Technical 
Manpower Consultants; published by Industrial Relations 
News, 230 West 41st Street, New York, New York, 1959, 
103 pp., $10. 


The Design of Cafeteria Counters—This 84x11 inch loose- ,} 
leaf style manual is an informative study of principles | 
governing the design of serving counters in company cafe- | 
terias. These principles are translated from mathematical 


formulas into actual working drawings. The concept of | 


the waiting-line theory is discussed and reasons for delays | 
in service are analyzed. Ten different design plans are — 
evaluated in terms of the author’s principles. Among these |} 
plans are several one-counter and parallel-counter arrange- | 
ments, some with one and some with more than one 
check-out station. The author is the cafeteria manager of 


Norton Company, which has served meals to employees |) 


since 1895. Most of the studies presented in the text are 


based on experience in the company’s main plant cafeteria. | 


By Maurice Chartrand, Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, New York, 1958, 40 pp., $3.75. ii 
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Protecting the Industrial Worker's Eyesight 


‘| ROTECTION of the industrial worker’s eyesight 
is the reason for continuing research carried on 
| by the Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology of 
' the Council on Industrial Health of the American 
Medical Association. In the past year, three reports 
| have been issued by the committee to aid the person- 
nel of plant medical departments. These reports are 
reproduced here with permission of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association.+ 


* * * 


Use of Water in Emergency Treatment of 
Chemical Eye Injuries 


“The Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology, 
Council on Industrial Health, American Medical 


| . Association, has noted the tremendous saving of eye- 


_ sight among industrial employees brought about by 
immediate and thorough flushing of harmful chemi- 
cals from the eyes by copious amounts of water. This 
has been found to be the most important first-aid 
measure in such cases. 

“Published reports of research in the use of buffered 
neutralizing solutions have failed to show superiority 
of buffer instillation over proper water irrigation. 
Buffer action is essentially limited to neutralization 
of acid and alkaline substances. Water irrigation re- 
moves chemicals by mechanical flushing. 

“It is the belief of the committee that copious 


‘) irrigation with water is still the most universally avail- 


| able, effective, and practical emergency first-aid treat- 
ment of eyes injured by chemicals and is the method 
of choice in such cases. 


Effect of Fluorescent Light on Vision 


“Fluorescent lighting is occasionally suspected of 
possessing harmful qualities not found in other forms 
of artificial illumination or in daylight. Both the ultra- 
violet and infrared components have been suspected. 
The Committee on Industrial Ophthalmology, Coun- 
~ cil on Industrial Health, American Medical Associa- 
| tion, makes the following statement: 

“The ultraviolet energy from clear blue summer 
sky light is several times as great per foot-candle as 
fluorescent light. 

“Light from some fluorescent lamps resembles day- 
light more closely than that from tungsten-filament 
lamps. This color resemblance to daylight is a desir- 
able quality. 


1See September 6, 1958 issue, p. 47. 
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“Infrared energy found in present-day fluorescent 
lighting produces no known physiological effect except 
that due to heat. Fluorescent light generates less heat 
per candle power than tungsten lamps. 

“Glare may occur in any system of lighting. Its solu- 
tion rests with proper installation and use. 

“Individual tasks need different levels of illumina- 
tion to provide a satisfactory degree of visual efficiency 
and eye comfort. Recommended levels (in foot- 
candles) have been established by the American 
Standards Association and the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society and can be readily achieved through the 
use of properly installed and maintained lighting. 

“Some individuals are light sensitive and experience 
eye discomfort from light regardless of its type or 
source. Constitutional and pathological factors should 
be considered, as well as the amount and kind of light. 

“Noticeable flicker may be present in single tube 
installations, but usually is eliminated in modern mul- 
tiple tube fluorescent installations. 

“Fluorescent lighting is not harmful to the eyes. It 
does not cause visual discomfort if properly installed, 
maintained, and used. 


Eye Safety Equipment 


“Tt has come to the committee’s attention that ques- 
tions have arisen in industry and the lay press as to 
whether eye safety equipment might produce eye dis- 
ease. The committee makes the following statement: 

“Eye disease is not caused by lenses in eye safety 
equipment. Substandard or improperly fitted lenses 
may cause annoyance and discomfort but not disease. 
Properly fitted safety goggles meeting the specifica- 
tions of the National Bureau of Standards? will elimi- 
nate such problems. 

“The committee is cognizant of the excellent results 
achieved in industry by well-conceived and well- 
executed eye protection programs, and thoroughly 
endorses them. 

“Since eye protection programs involve medical eye 
problems, they are properly a part of industrial medi- 
cal services and it is essential that such programs be 
under the supervision of a competent physician. The 
examination, fitting, and maintenance of eye protec- 
tive wear should be under the supervision of an eye 
physician.” 


1 American Standard Safety Code for the Protection of Heads, 
Eyes, and Respiratory Organs, Handbook H 24, Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, 1938. 


How to Support Higher Education 


Industry aid to education is today the most dynamic 
area of corporate support. There has been (and continues 
to be) a marked growth in the number of companies com- 
ing to the aid of our colleges and universities and the 
extent of this aid. Also, industry is beginning to express a 
preference for certain types of aid over others, and, in 
the process, some new methods of support are evolving. 
These developments are examined in this Round Table 
discussion with a view toward helping companies achieve 
programs most appropriate both for themselves and for 
higher education.* 

The panel agenda includes: (1) a summary of the various 
types of aid to education; (2) examples of four company 
programs; and (3} some proven principles of educational 
assistance. Panel members are: 


e Kenneth G. Patrick, Consultant on Educational Rela- 
tions and Corporate Support, General Electric 
Company 

e Clint Pace, Director of Community Service, The 
Procter & Gamble Company 

e Lester E. Waterbury, Vice-President, General Foods 
Corporation 

e Robert B. Parker, Assistant to the President, American 
Brake Shoe Company 

e G. Earl Best, Secretary-Treasurer, The Parker Pen 
Company 

e John A. Pollard, Vice-President, Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, Inc. 

Richard H. Andrews, Executive Director of the Corning 

Glass Works Foundation, served as Chairman of the 
panel. 


CHAIRMAN ANDREWS: Industry is aiding high- 
er education at the rate of $130-$140 million annually. 
This area of corporate support now accounts for about 
a quarter of total company contributions. I know of 
several companies in which educational support runs 
as high as two-thirds of the company’s contribution 
budget. Just a decade ago the average was about 10% 
and many budgets failed to include this item at all. 

The pattern of company aid to education is in con- 
stant flux. Several new types of aid have evolved 

1This is a summary of a Round Table discussion held at the 


391st Meeting of the National Industrial Conference Board in New 
York. 


since January, 1956 when we last looked at this sub- 
ject in a Round Table such as the one today.* ) 

Industry agrees that there is no single best way to 
help our colleges and universities; this means that 
companies are constantly casting about for a fresh 
approach that will prove more beneficial to both them- 
selves and education: Thus, there is always an oppor- 
tunity for new ideas and I foresee new developments, 
some of which may have a revolutionary character. 

As the members of our panel tell about their policies 
and practices, I would like you to think about these 
three questions in terms of your own communities: 

What is the importance of the two-year college or 
the community college that could easily be in your 
town or your company’s town? 

What can you do with educational television in your 
company town, your own home office, or nationally? 

What can you do to make colleges, perhaps unwill- 
ingly, cooperate to curb excessive expenditures and 
concentrate full resources on their educational pur- 
poses? 


Types of Aid to Education 
by Kenneth G. Patrick? —_——+ 


SHOULD like to establish rather quickly the | 
business rationale for educational support. In 
plain talk, this consists for the most part in the an- — 
swers to three questions: 


1. Why does my company do anything to support | 
education? 

2. Why do we do what we do? 

3. What’s in it for us? 


I think one would consider these questions to be 
fundamental, unless one yearns to be a whimsical | 
philanthropist. In a real sense they make the list | 
I will give you presently unnecessary except as an il- 
lustrative exercise or a demonstration of one man’s 
preferences and prejudices. The answers involve a lot — 


*See “The Why and How of Corporate Giving,” The Conference 
Recorder, June, 1956, National Industrial Conference Board. 

*This speaker has since become vice-president, corporate rela- 
tions, of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. 
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of soul-searching and research, and they probably 
differ for each individual business. 

| The needs of educational institutions will always be 
| far greater than the dollars going to them. And this 
| brings us to the first problem—selection. Unhappily 
| for the educational institutions, there are many com- 


rial aid compiled from the standpoint of the business 
donor. (The donee often has other ideas.) The list is 
in two parts—individual and institutional—according 
to the type of beneficiary. Kinds of assistance directed 
primarily to help the individual are as follows: 

1. Scholarships—A long, controversial category, 


| panies that never get past this point. Some, of course, 
| never even get up to it. It is blessed to give, but when 
| you are disbursing hard-earned business dollars, which 
| must come off the price of your product or service, it 
is certainly better and wiser to invest and know why 
you are doing it. Philanthropy has no place in a 
| properly managed business. But investment in rela- 
| tion to the needs and interests of your company is 
| quite another matter. 


|~ 


If your reasons for giving are careless or nonexistent; 
if you are simply relieving the pressures put upon you 
_ by customers, by the community, and by others; if 
_ you are engaged in the costly and wasteful game of 
| keeping up with the corporate Joneses; if you are giv- 
_ ing as a matter of pride, then you are not properly 
| discharging your responsibilities to the owners of your 

business. 

_ Our company (General Electric) found that the real 
| reasons for business support of education lie in furnish- 
ing new knowledge, in assuring a continuing supply of 
| educated manpower, and in providing an economic, 
social, and political climate in which business can sur- 
/ vive and make progress. I suspect the same reasons 
| apply elsewhere, as well; but the important thing is to 
seek reasons that fit your own organization. 
You cannot meet the challenge and discharge your 
| obligations simply by writing checks. In addition to 
financial aid, there are three other types of educational 
| aid that deserve your attention—communications, 
| participation, and research. 
| By communications, I mean such things as publica- 
| tions, charts, films, exhibits, which began by giving 
information at the request of teachers and pupils. 
_ Participation includes such familiar activities as 
business-education days and career days. Success de- 
_ pends on personal participation, not on lip service. 
Your presence in a schoolroom, in connection with 
_ such important activities as counseling, gives a teach- 
_ er credibility and may be more important than finan- 
cial assistance. 
| Research in the problems that lie between you and 
education is not only a great catalyst, but a funda- 
| mental factor in any sound program of educational re- 
lations. Business is the largest single user of the 
_ educational product and all too often does not know 
how it is using this product. The institutions know 
even less, despite the implications in the areas of 
curriculum and counseling. 
And now for the list of types of financial and mate- 
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this too often is the first imperfect symbol that comes 
to the business mind. It is aid to the individual— 
perfectly proper if your concern is employee relations— 
and almost never, except under rare and special cir- 
cumstances, is it aid to education. 

2. Loans—These are more appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances in which we find ourselves today. 

3. Competitive fellowships—The reference is to 
graduate fellowships awarded by a selection committee 
to individuals who apply and compete, and who select 
their own place of study. The needs are quite different 
here than in the case of scholarships. But in either 
instance, the award to the individual should be accom- 
panied by a grant to the institution attended to pay 
for providing the education. 

4. Work and study programs—These are largely 
industrial in origin, where employees ranging from ap- 
prentices to predoctoral candidates are enabled to go 
to school part time and work part time. 

5. Teacher programs—The teachers are the initial 
beneficiaries of these programs in summer refresher 
courses for groups, or in the form of individual grants 
for longer periods, and most recently involving the 
spectacular and effective use of television. The objec- 
tives are the same—better teachers make better stu- 
dents make better educated people make progress. 


|~ 


The second, and by far the largest grouping, is the 
imstitutional. And here I have deliberately sought to 
leave out such things as retainers to educational peo- 
ple, research contracts, and what I call “easement” 
facilities—where a business “gives” a school equip- 
ment or facilities for educational purposes that it plans 
to use itself as a part of its business. Some outstanding 
institutions have been given so many assignments by 
companies that they have, in effect, forgotten that 
their business is to teach. 

1. Endowment—This is popular with all educators 
but increasingly frowned upon by business people, 
who feel that education is really a business, and busi- 
nesses operate on going funds. 

2. Capital grants—Important and needed, but capi- 
tal grants become less popular with business sources as 
the latter develop their educational assistance pro- 
grams and lean more toward operating help. 

8. Equipment and materials—The availability of 
this type of help depends on the nature of the busi- 
ness. The electrical and automotive industries find the 
furnishing of devices for instructional purposes worth- 
while to both parties. 
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4. Matching plans for alumni giving—Because of 
GE’s four years of experience with the Corporate 
Alumnus Program, J believe this may be the most 
promising new note in educational aid. The money is 
new money; the initiative is with the school where 
it properly belongs; the effect is to broaden greatly the 
base of educational support throughout our society, 
down to the individual who has never paid the full 
price for his education. 


5. Chairs—These are not bad; but a chair has an 
element of rigidity that persists through the years and 
changing circumstances. 


6. Extra compensation for faculty—This is being 
increasingly looked at by businesses that have a high 
demand for the product of certain kinds of faculty. It 
can be dangerous if not properly handled. “Proper” 
means making grants direct to the institution, and let- 
ting it apply the proceeds with due regard to its own 
internal problems. Business should not interfere in the 
delicate process of administering faculty compensa- 
tion. 


7. Scholarship funds—This is quite different from 
individual scholarships because it puts dollars into the 
institution, which is far better fitted to administer 
scholarship assistance. The saving is out of general 
funds. 


8. Assigned fellowships—Here the fellowships given 
by business are assigned to an institution or particular 
graduate school, perhaps in a broadly designated field, 
and the institution selects the candidates. 


9. Research grants for graduate work—These are 
somewhat newer and much desired by graduate 
schools. The restriction here is very broad, such as for 
chemistry or physics, and it is for the use of individual 
students, but without the comparative rigidity of the 
fellowship. However, research grants can be expensive. 


10. Library assistance—The need for this type of 
aid has been with us for a long time. Libraries are im- 
portant to the accreditation of small schools. In large 
schools there is great need for new library techniques. 


11. Work and teach programs—Here we are almost 
back to the category of participation. Essentially, this 
is where a business makes its own paid personnel avail- 
able for part-time teaching at all levels. 


12. Retired personnel—The use of retired business 
people for both teaching and administrative jobs on 
the campus is a very new and almost nonexistent de- 
velopment. There is a surprising willimgness on the 
part of mature business people to drop back economi- 
cally and find a new outlet for their energies. 


13. The unrestricted grant—Favored child of all 
educators, the unrestricted grant often seems to be 
the one of which business people are most wary. So far 
as the institution is concerned, it should be unre- 
stricted; so far as the business donor is concerned, he 


should know the existence of the specific needs. The 


businessman just doesn’t like to see his dollars disap- | 


pearing over the horizon without knowing the 
specificity of the need. Here it may startle you to find 
that the modest grant is surprisingly welcome. The 
important thing is that unrestricted grants are for 
needed purposes. 


14. Group giving—This is support given to group- 
ings of institutions and so administered. Some ex- 7} 
amples are the United Negro College Fund, the Coun- | 
cil for Advancement of Small Colleges, and state and 
regional college fund-raising groups. 


15. Specialty giving—This type of aid is usually : 
given to organizations that have it in their power to © 
achieve certain special ends denied to individual insti- | | 


tutions. Two examples are the American Alumni’ | 


Council and the Advertising Council, which, with its | 
client; the Council for Financial Aid to Education, — 


undertook the task of dramatizing the needs of higher | 
education as a backdrop for the individual efforts of | 


the schools and colleges. 


The Procter & Gamble 
Company Program 
by Clint Pace 


ROCTER & GAMBLE is a manufacturer and dis- 

tributor of a rather wide variety of products. 
Chiefly in the consumer field, we make soaps and syn- 
thetic detergents. We also make food products, toilet 
goods, paper products, and process seed oils. In addi- 
tion, we manufacture cellulose and glycerine. 

We have our headquarters in Cincinnati. We operate | 
in approximately 126 countries all over the world, 
from here to Indonesia and back. We employ about | 
30,000 people. 

Last year, our customers purchased $1,295 million 
worth of our merchandise. We had a $67 million net | 
profit, which was split two-for-one between stock- 
holders and company: $2 to the shareholder, $1 re- | 
tained by the company. 

We conduct very extensive research, both basic and 
product. In our basic research, we are largely con- 
cerned with what happens to molecules, and this can 
lead almost anywhere. Our product research, which is 
quite extensive, is designed to find out why people 
buy, what they buy, and what they don’t have that 
they would like to buy. 

Being the kind of company we are, we have long 
had a need for good people, and this need has increased — 
with the growth of the company. We are often asked | 
what limitations there are on what product lines we |} 
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can get into. There is a very severe limitation, and 
that is the limitation of good manpower. We go to 
great lengths to find good people through extensive 
recruiting activities. 

By and large, the main hunting ground is the college 
campus, and there are a great number of colleges 
where our people go to talk with, and in some cases 
offer jobs to, the graduating seniors. Because of our 
need for people, I think we have been well aware of 
the value of higher education for a good many years 
now. 

There is another reason for this awareness that is 
_ related to business and is quite apart from the obvious 
| benefits which the country as a whole derives from 
_ education. This reason is that education promotes a 
_ higher standard of living, greater purchasing power, 
_ and a higher gross national product. 


al 


_ The company contributes to colleges and universi- 
| ties, through gifts to the Procter & Gamble Fund, 
which in turn passes the money on to colleges; the 
company also contributes through direct payment of 


» fellowships of a technical nature. 


This is what our program presently provides: 


1. Fifty four-year scholarships going to thirty- 
five or more independent colleges and universities— 
these are the schools which, over a period of time, 
have furnished our company with the greatest num- 
ber of college-trained people. In addition, we have 
the women’s scholarship program which operates in 
ten women’s colleges each year. The college selects 
the people who are to receive the scholarships. We 
select the institution only. All scholarships pay the 
full tuition, plus an allowance for books, fees and 
supplies; in addition, every year the college gets 
$600 which it can use any way it pleases. 

2. An unrestricted gift to the forty state and 
regional associations of colleges—we think that if 
you select a college as being worthy of the kind of 
money you want to give it, you have almost got to 
assume they know how to spend it. 

3. Company fellowships in technical fields to 
doctoral or master degree candidates—this also in- 
cludes summer and other interim-type graduate 
student work. Payment varies according to the 
nature of the fellowship itself. However, it provides 
the student with $1,500 a year if he is single and 
$2,100 a year if he is married, -plus all his tuition and 
fees; $1,200 is given as an unrestricted sum to the 
school. 

4. A university program under which ten major 
independent universities each receive $20,000 a year. 

5. The special grants program to such funds as 
the United Negro College Fund, the National Fund 
for Medical Education, and universities that are 
close to our own company’s center of operations 
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and on which we draw very heavily for our man- 
power. 


This entire program costs about $900,000 a year. 
Because of the unrestricted gift program and the fact 
that we don’t select the students, we don’t have very 
much administrative work. It is well to bear in mind 
that through the fund and the company, we make 
many other contributions that do require a good bit 
of administration. 

The company, which contributes all of the money 
that the Procter & Gamble Fund distributes, pays all 
the costs of administration of the fund. This leaves the 
full amount of money held by the fund open for contri- 
bution. We have a director of scholarship on full-time 
duty. His job is to recommend scholarship schools and 
to maintain contact with the scholarship recipients. 

Let me point out that this contact is quite a benefi- 
cent one. We do not require that any student study 
any particular course, and there are no strings what- 
ever attached to his receiving the scholarship funds. 
But since we put him through college, we want him to 
know that we care what happens to him and are inter- 
ested in whatever future he plans. 


vl 


What is our evaluation of the program? I don’t 
really know of any unfavorable experiences other than 
the comments of some colleges that are not a part of 
the program. 

Our program is partly selfish. We think, in the first 
place, it will be a better country if the colleges are in 
good shape. We know that educated people make bet- 
ter employees. We know that education means higher 
incomes, and higher incomes mean higher standards of 
living, and this means that people will buy more of 
what we sell. We also happen to believe inherently in 
the principle of education for all who can profit from 
it. 

Somewhere, in setting up a program of giving, we 
think, one has to draw a line. One has to have some 
sort of cutoff point, but this point can’t be too arbi- 
trary if the company is going to escape the feeling and 
the appearance of favoritism. 

When our people started in the business of making 
unrestricted grants to colleges, we literally asked our- 
selves every possible question that we could think of 
that a college, which was not on our list, might want 
to ask us. 

And we never, so far as I know, have had one ques- 
tion that we could not answer with some logic, and in 
some cases, not all, get back a reply that said, “Thanks 
very much. That does make sense to me.” This is done 
by a simple explanation of why we do what we do. It 
is straightforward. We tell them we would like to in- 
clude them, but we simply are unable to do so, and 
rather than give a few dollars to all, we are trying to 

(Continued on page 172) 
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PERSONNEL PRACTICES 


Safety Show on Successful Road Tour 


Steel companies are naturally concerned with pro- 
moting safety in the manufacture of their products. 
But the wire rope division of one Pittsburgh steel 
company has gone a step further, according to Steel- 
ways, the publication of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. It has taken to promoting safety in the use 
of its-products by customers. 

Last summer, it organized a show with three of its 
men as the cast. The show was sent out on the road to 
teach employees of other industrial plants the proper 
use of slings in overhead crane operation, and to 
review allied safety principles and techniques. The 
troupe travels from plant to plant in a station wagon. 
Working models include a double hook bridge crane, 
miniature pieces of equipment that such a crane would 
lift, color slides and display boards. 

One of the three-man cast, a materials handling 
specialist, opens the show by demonstrating the cor- 
rect hitching techniques; the second, a safety engineer, 
then explains the history and importance of the safety 
movement; and the third, a sales-service engineer, 
brings the performance to a close with a discussion of 
the design of wire rope and other types of lifting 
materials. 

By the end of 1958, the troupe had already covered 
over 11,000 miles; and, everywhere, audience reaction 
was favorable. The show seems headed for a long run. 


ILGWU Considers Centralized Organizing Unit 


At its convention in Miami next month, the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union will consider a proposal to 
centralize and intensify its organizing activities in 
order to deal with the special unionization problems 
in the women’s wear industry. 

One of these problems is the high turnover of both 
employers and union workers in this intensely com- 
petitive segment of the economy. Of the firms with 
which ILGWU bargains, 17% go out of business each 
year, and 15% of the workers are replaced every year. 
ILGWU and its affiliates long ago concluded that un- 
less the union brought the new firms into the collective 
bargaining process and added the new workers to its 
membership rolls, some day it could find itself without 
either contracts or members. This apprehension, to- 
gether with worry over the presence of occasional 
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“racketeer” rival unions, has sparked the new plan | 
to centralize organizing activities. 5 | 

In the past, each trade subdivision or union local |) 
has carried on its own organizing drives—with little | 


coordination between groups. This work has been | ’ 


further complicated by the constant changes in the 


alignment of the 100 or more subunits of the industry, | | 


changes dictated by new styles and other factors. 


The new plan calls for establishing a central organ- i 


izing unit that will eliminate duplication in both costs — 


and manpower. The international union also plans to | ; 


get membership approval for a special committee to 


deal with jurisdictional conflicts between affiliates and Hs 


to ensure that collective bargaining with garment | 
shops will be conducted according to convenient | 
groupings. 


Scholarship Plan Put On Gift-Loan Basis 


A revised policy regarding the scholarship-award } 


program of Wyman-Gordon Company, Worcester, } 
Massachusetts, has been in effect during the current | 
school year. Heretofore, the plan provided a scholar- | 
ship to the son of a company employee for four years 
of study at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, begin- — 


ning with the freshman year; the scholarship was | | 


renewed each year for the four-year program. The | 
revised plan, which is called the Wyman-Gordon ~ 


Financial Aid Plan for Education, is in the form of | 


both a gift scholarship and a loan, to be available, on 
a renewal basis each year, for the full four-year term © 
of a student. 

The Polytechnic Institute, which is the administra- 
tor of the plan, recommends the person it considers | 
the best candidate from among the applicants, and it /] 
determines the ratio of gift to loan each year of the © 
four-year program. Thus, the student will receive © 


some combination of both gift scholarship and loan | 


each year, although the loan portion is optional. In | 
all cases, the maximum yearly amount of aid available © 
represents the cost of tuition for one year. Therefore, — 
four students per year are normally enrolled at the | 
Institute under this plan. 

Acceptance of the financial aid does not obligate | 
the recipient or the company and there are no restric- _ 
tions with regard to the field of study chosen at the © 


school. The student repays the loan and interest to | 


the Institute. Before final decisions are made, the » 
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a copy of his rating and has thirty days in which to 
file a grievance. 

The procedure, for which the union takes partial 
credit, is designed, according to the company, to give 
full consideration to present performance, potential 


company reviews and approves the Institute’s recom- 
mendations in regard to the candidate and the amount 
of aid. 

Wyman-Gordon Company also sponsors two full- 
tuition scholarships; one is at Cornell University, the 


_ other at Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 
” Both of these scholarships are for one year. A different 
_ student, selected by the college, is the recipient each 
year. 


Benefits Extended to Summer Employees 


Many of the benefits that ordinarily are available 
‘) only to regular, full-time employees of a company are 
1/ extended to summer employees of Chance Vought Air- 
% eraft, Incorporated, of Dallas, Texas. Sick leave, vaca- 
tion, and Christmas payments are not extended if the 
individual works during the summer only. But if a 
summer employee returns to college to complete his 


is senior year, for example, he is granted a leave of 


absence, and upon his return to work after graduation 
'| his sick leave and vacation eligibility includes all prior 
| summer employment by the company. 


Longevity Pay 

Long and faithful service wins more than appro- 

bation for employees of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
‘Insurance Company; it earns them extra cash as well. 

An “honorarium” of $150 is awarded to every em- 

' ployee with ten years of service who has been at the 
top of his pay classification for at least two years. 
This honorarium, moreover, may be received once 
every three years thereafter. 

And that’s not all. Recipients of the honorarium also 
qualify for a special pay raise the following year. For 
clerical and maintenance employees on a salary basis 
the raise is $60 a year, so long as the boost does not 
bring their salary to more than $300 over the top of 
"|| their pay classification. For employees on a weekly 
basis the raise is $1 a week, so long as the boost does 
not bring their wage rate to more than $5 over the top 
of their pay classification. 


Ratings Affect Layoff of Engineers 


Members of the Engineers and Scientists Guild at 
Lockheed Aircraft’s California division are rated twice 
each year by their supervisors, and these ratings help 
determine the order of layoff in the event of staff 
reduction. Seniority and other factors are considered 
in addition to the ratings. 

The rating procedure is spelled out in the collective 
bargaining agreement, and the guild has requested 
members to cooperate fully with the company in its 
application. After the ratings have been made, each 
engineer is apprised of his standing during a confi- 
dential interview with his supervisor. He is entitled to 
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ability and growth, and educational background, as 
well as other factors that could influence the engineer’s 
present and future worth to the company. 


Film Helps Workers with Heart Trouble 


How a heart attack victim is returned to useful em- 
ployment with the aid of a Cardiac Work Evaluation 
Unit is described in “Back on the Job,” a new film that 
the American Heart Association is distributing nation- 
ally, both for lay and professional audiences. The 16 
mm. black and white sound film emphasizes the im- 
portance of teamwork on the part of the family 
physician, the employer, and the work evaluation unit. 

The story of a thirty-nine-year-old oil refinery 
mechanic is depicted in this film. The cardiac evalua- 
tion unit working with him is one in Philadelphia 
sponsored by the Southeastern Pennsylvania Heart 
Association in cooperation with the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health. More than fifty Cardiac Work 
Evaluation Units across the country are sponsored by 
the American Heart Association. 


Good Sports 


In the spring a young man’s fancy is as apt to turn 
to the thrills of sports as it is to thoughts of love. That 
is probably one reason why the Grumman Athletic As- 
sociation’s drive to sign up all the company’s 13,532 
employees as members is doing so well. But it’s not the 
only reason. An effective promotion gimmick also de- 
serves some of the credit. A membership card in the 
GAA, which offers extensive sports activities extending 
all the way from softball and bocci to gardening and 
choral singing, costs $1. Each employee purchasing 
such a card finds a stub attached. He fills out this stub 
with his name and department and returns it to the 
GAA. At the end of next January, all the stubs will be 
mixed up in a container and the first six names that 
are picked will be winners of hi-fi sets; the next fifty 
names drawn will get Grumman plane models. Thanks 
to both the spring and the innate gambling tendencies 
of most humans, 10,483 employees have already signed 
up as GAA members. 


New Personnel Term Defined 


“Piggyback promotions” is a new term being used 
in personnel circles. It describes the job promotions 
that come in rather rapid succession, and seemingly 
without full justification, to the employee who is ap- 
parently riding on the coat tails of someone higher up. 


Labor Press Highlights 


“NEW PHILOSOPHY” for labor has been pro- 
A posed by the director of the training institute 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL-CIO. Originally prepared by Gus Tyler as a 
paper for the Fund for the Republic, excerpts from 
the new philosophy are carried in the ILGWU’s 
publication, Justice. Among the principles by which 
unions should function, suggests Mr. Tyler, are the 
following: 


1. The most immediate tie of the union with its 
members must continue to be the improvement 
of working conditions—“bread-and-butter duties.” 
But, in addition, the union needs a “broader religion 
than the dollar sign.” It must also be concerned 
with industry and the economy as a whole, main- 
tains Mr. Tyler. 

2. Unions must maintain an interest in politics 
but they should place primary emphasis on social 
purpose rather than personal power and patronage. 

3. Unions need “professional” leadership, says the 
ILGWU official, but, he adds, a “proper relation- 
ship between professional administration and demo- 
cratic control” must be embodied in any new union 
philosophy. 

4. There must be public accountability for union 
funds, declares Mr. Tyler, because of the large sums 
of money involved in running a union. 

5. Unions should be able to act autonomously, 
says Mr. Tyler, but not to the point where they can 
do anything they please without any need to ac- 
count to anyone. The kind of “modified autonomy” 
which the ILGWU official proposes is described as 
“Gf you want to carry the family name, you must 
not disgrace the family.” In line with this kind of 
modified autonomy are the ethical practice codes 
established by the AFL-CIO, with their accompany- 
ing system of warnings, requests for reform, and 
ultimate expulsion. 


Finally, proposes Mr. Tyler, unions, as semipublic 
institutions, should seek to have the proper kind of 
regulatory measures enacted through public laws. 
Unions should not, he says, try to escape regulation 
entirely, as this could lead to the abuse of union power 
and turn the public temper against unionism as a 
whole. Were this to happen, he says, the public would 
demand not just that union abuses be eradicated but 
that the unions themselves be destroyed. 


Propose “New Philosophy” for Labor 
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Hawaiian Statehood a Boon for AFL-CIO Unions 


The passage of statehood for Hawaii means im- \ 
proved chances for more successful organizing on the | 
islands by AFL-CIO unions, reports the AFL-CIO | 
News. For the past twenty years, Hawaiian locals of | 
AFL-CIO affiliates have operated at a disadvantage, } 


says this publication. These locals were far removed | 


from international union headquarters, and as a result | 


they sometimes believed that they were being “treated a 
as stepchildren.” Consequently, according to the AFL- | 
CIO News, AFL-CIO unions have played only a sec- | 


ondary part in the Hawaiian labor movement, while 
the dominant role has been played by the independent 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s it 


Union. 

However, now that Hawaii has become a state, 
says the AFL-CIO organ, Hawaiian local unions ex- 
pect more guidance and support from unions on the 
mainland. Several international unions that are not 
yet represented in Hawaii have made inquiries of the — 
AFL-CIO representative there. Among the “fertile” 
fields for organizing, contends the AFL-CIO News, 
are the booming construction industry and the prom- 
ised growth of tourist trades. 


Auto Workers' Net Worth Drops by $7.2 Million 


The drop in the dues-paying membership of the 
United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, from an average of 
1,315,461 in 1957 to 1,026,050 in 1958, is reflected in 
the 1958 financial report recently issued by the union. 
The net worth of the union, reported in the UAW 
publication, Solidarity, declined to $28.5 million by 
December 31, 1958. The previous year-end net worth 
of the UAW had been $35.7 million. 


Excerpts from the Auto Workers’ financial report, | 


as well as the financial statements recently published 
by seventeen other labor organizations, are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Employers Refute Attack on Productivity 


Charges of featherbedding and restriction of output 
by bricklayers were rebutted by two letters in the 
Bricklayers Union magazine, the Bricklayer, Mason 
and Plasterer. What is unusual is that the rejoinders 
were written by an employer and an employer group. 

Originally, a national employer association charged 
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Finances of Eighteen Labor Organizations, as Listed in the Labor Press 


ES Re ne cee cE CSEEILT ERED ESET 


Union(!) and Source of Data 


Sa 


| Auto Workers 
Solidarity 


Cigar Makers 
Cigar Maker 


Clothing Workers 
The Advance 


| Garment Workers, Ladies’ 
Justice 


Hatters 
_ Hat Worker 


| Industrial Workers, Allied 
Allied Industrial Worker 


| Machinists 
| The Machinist 


’ Papermakers and Paperworkers 


United Paper 


Railroad Trainmen 
Trainman News 


| Railway and Steamship Clerks 
The Railway Clerk 


_ Retail, Wholesale Union 
R.W.D.S.U. Record 


Marine Firemen (affiliated with 
_ Seafarers’ International) 
The Marine Fireman 


~ Sailors Union of the Pacific 
(affiliated with Seafarers’ Int’l) 
West Coast Sailors 


State, County Employees 
The Public Employee 


Street Electric Railway Employees 
The Union Leader 


United Telephone Organizations 
(Independent) 
U.T.O. News 


Typographical Union 
Typographical Journal 


Upholsterers 
U.1.U. Journal 


Period Covered 


Jan. 1, 1958 


Total Assets 


to 
Dec. 31, 1958  $28,998,520.29 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dee. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan, 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Dec. 28, 1957 
to 
Dec. 27, 1958 


March 1, 1957 
to 
Feb. 28, 1958 


July 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Jan. 21, 1959 
to 
Feb. 20, 1959 


Jan. 1, 1958 
to 
Dec. 31, 1958 


Total Income 
Including 
Per Capita Tax 


Total Liabilities Per Capita Tax Total Expenses 


$489,982.64 nl. $74,681,906.67 $76,648,850.41 
143,998.24(8) nl. nl. 57,755.46) ‘6 1,576.93(°) 
7,929,713.98 120,266.25  3,296,297.72 4,023,328.09 4,120,286.29 
38,633,232.98  21,558,685.16  5,065,080.92 — 9,889,689.54 6,8 49,576.41 
nl. nl. nl. 635,970.83 627,196.94 
1,182,936.97 395,530.04 550,084.50 963,280.66 —_1,028,414.98 
21,123,332.17 572,321.31 nl. 16,973,396.41  14,999,531.57 
2,406,719.34 10,715.78  2,189,284.95 2,$16,157.19 —2,018,833.73 
5,039,701.27 68,026.80 2,459,285.05 18,618,663.01 —_13,758,895.06 
12,202,242.39 147,883.66  3,513,542.96(4) 3,921,760.59 — 3,286,677.37 
327,274.79 26,511.45  1,224,116.47 —-1,247,842.74 —1,214,598.00 
1,775,715.56(°) nl. 448,785.00 580,153.12 514,373.25 
5,046,542.54 16,240.77 771,113.84(£) 840,339.90 570,158.41 
857,344.71 572,562.92  1,423,915.92  1,561,711.05 —1,608,734.11 
(net worth, $11,626,266.42) nl. 461,029.85(®)  373,194.91(@) 
72,221.14 626.35 129,480.95 145,231.56 164,535.73 
9,567,056.00 nl. 55,544.50(2) 1,256,833.01 —1,816,126.78 
261,197.38 120,614.08 711,271.62 981,480.56 979,723.69 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated 


2 Total cash and investments 
b Net cash receipts 
© Net cash disbursements 
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d Per capita tax and initiation fees 

e Union includes “total investment in property” and “‘cash” 
f Dues and assessments 

« General Fund only 

n,]. Not listed 
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that bricklayers in the Chicago area were restricted 
to laying not more than 500 bricks a day, in contrast 
to previous years when “bricklayers . . . used to lay 
1,000 bricks a day handily.” However, in one of the 
letters of rebuttal, a building industry contractor 
points out that because of changes in construction 
methods, it is no longer possible to make valid com- 
parisons of daily output. “The same rate of production 
is impossible,” maintains this contractor, because of 
factors demanding “better standards of craftsmanship 
today than in the buildings of the past.” 

The second letter of refutation, written by a build- 
ing contractors’ association, specifically takes issue 
with the allegation that average bricklaying rates are 
slack. Admonishing the national employer group, the 
association declares, “in the past we have had 
differences with the Bricklayers Union. In this case, 
however, in all justice to the union, we are obliged to 
defend it from your conclusions.” This association 
then points out that, according to its surveys, the 
national average rate of bricklaying production is 610 
bricks per day. “Such production is good rather than 
bad,” it adds. 


Continue Drives on Racket Labor Papers 


The International Association of Machinists, AFL- 
CIO, has begun a campaign against advertising sales- 
men fraudulently claiming to solicit advertising for 
IAM newspapers. Machinist President Al Hayes, an- 
nounces The Machinist, has called upon all local 
lodges to warn employers against dealing with indi- 
viduals making such solicitations. He has asked local 
lodges to call attention to a ruling, adopted in 1930 by 
the Machinists’ union, that states: 

“The name of the International Association of Machinists 

or any of its subordinate bodies cannot be used in con- 

nection with any advertising schemes of any description.” 

According to Mr. Hayes, it is not the policy of his 
union to solicit funds for advertising, nor does his 
union condone or authorize such solicitations by any 
agents or representatives. Such solicitation, says Mr. 
Hayes, “represents nothing more than an out-and-out 
racket.” 

Elsewhere in the labor press, the AFL-CIO News 
reports the indictment of three individuals on charges 
of soliciting advertising for a newspaper which fraudu- 
lently claimed to be an “official” organ of the AFL- 
CIO. The newspaper, which calls itself The Inter- 
national Labor Record, has no official standing in the 
labor movement, declares the AFL-CIO News. 


Federal Reserve System Reform Urged by AFL-CIO 


The Federal Reserve System affects all business 
activity in the United States by its broad influence on 
credit and money. However, Economic Trends and 
Outlook, an economic organ of the AFL-CIO, charges 


that the selection of the board of governors of this sys- |} 
tem “has been such that the nation’s economic growth |} 
lies in the hands of a narrow group—dominated by 
investment and big business interests.” This, the AFL- 
CIO feels, can be remedied by making the board of |) 
governors “more representative of the public and in- | 
cluding labor, consumer and small business interests.” |f 

To illustrate its impact on the American people, the | 
AFL-CIO monthly examines the following functions of ) 
the board of governors: | 


e The board approves the discount rates charged - 
by the local Federal Reserve Banks to their mem- /f 
bers. A rise in the discount rates will result in a 4, 
corresponding rise in the interest rates on loans to |! 
consumers. 

e The board members comprise a majority of the | 
Federal Open Market Committee, which regulates | 
the price and the amount of United States Treasury | 
securities that the Federal Government will sell or \ 
buy on the open market. This, states Economic | 
Trends and Outlook, directly influences the manage- |) 
ment and the cost of the public debt. ‘iad 

e The board represents the Federal Reserve Sys- | 
tem to the Congress and governmental departments. { 
It is thus in a position to influence Treasury De- | 
partment financing and in this way modify produc- | 
tion and employment and determine the flow of the | 
economy. 


IBEW and IUE Seek to End Confusion Over Their Names 


Both the International Brotherhood of Electrical | 
Workers, AFL-CIO, and the International Union of | 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, are concerned about | 
the confusion over their names in press reports, indi- |), 
cates the IUE News. According to this newspaper, | 
both unions recently addressed letters to labor re- 
porters in Washington, calling attention to news 
stories written about “The Electrical Workers,” with- 
out further identification. Both unions point out in- — 
stances where the lack of clear identification caused 
embarrassment to the union not actually involved in 
the various news articles. Even trade union publica- 
tions themselves have added to the confusion, reports | 
the IUE News. i 

One possible solution which both unions offer is to _ 
use the initials IBEW and IUE where full identifica- 
tion is not possible in news stories. According to the 
IUE News, this is preferable to other contractions | 
that might leave a reader in doubt as to which union | 
reference is being made. 


AFL-CIO Opposes "Equal Rights" Legislation 


“Every so often a phrase is foisted on the American 
public that sounds very good—but is very bad for © 
that public,” warns the Electrical Workers’ Journal, | 

(Continued on page 179) =| 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1959 1958 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 

‘Sisumer Price Indexes (BLS) 

SRMBEEOIISN fee tekilsle sis ciafe ote cie es es 1947-1949 = 100 123.7| 123.7| 123.8] 123.7; 123.9) 123.7) 123.7) 123.3 0 +0.3 
SR ARV cee seatetet Re punrcred Anas avte = rece lel) 3 1947-1949 = 100 117.7| 118.2) 119.0} 118.7] 119.4) 119.7} 120.3) 120.8; —0.4| —2.6 

PR SIESITI PG cits slcivawjensievs +tt)> «ois rete es 1947-1949 = 100 128.7| 128.5) 128.2} 128.2} 128.0) 127.9} 127.9} 127.5) +0.2) +0.9 
BIEEEPAEOL: Sts pac nies a oie pe ees oe 1947-1949 = 100 107.0| 106.7| 106.7| 107.5} 107.7) 107.3) 107.1) 106.8] +0.3| +0.2 
| PELANSPOTtAtlON ys vs). kj. wiis see owe ee. 1947-1949 = 100 144.9] 144.3] 144.1] 144.3] 144.5] 142.7) 141.3) 138.7) +0.4) +4.5 
eLecical Careyiart wi siers cedllerd «ble gye nie ers ws 1947-1949 = 100 148.8] 148.6] 147.6) 147.3] 147.0) 146.7) 146.1) 142.3) +0.1) +4.6 

Bimbersonal Caress. 6... ee ee eee 1947-1949 = 100 129.7| 129.8] 129.4) 129.0] 129.1) 128.8} 128.7) 128.3} —0.1) +1.1 

| Reading and Recreation............. 1947-1949 = 100 117.3] 117.1) 117.0) 116.9} 117.0) 116.6} 116.6) 117.0} +0.2}| +0.3 

_ Other Goods and Services........... 1947-1949 = 100 127.3} 127.4) 127.3] 197.3) 127.3) 127.2) 127.1) 127.2) —0.1;} +0.1 

ployment Status (Census) 

iG@ivilian labor force’... 6... 0.26665 thousands 768,189) 67,471) 67,430} 68,081 68,485] 69,111] 68,740) 67,510) +1.1| +1.0 

| MRE HEUDIOVER prc laki sia coysiele w/e 4/44 0.40 winks thousands 63,828] 62,722) 62,706] 63,973) 64,653 65,306} 64,629} 62,311} -+1.8) +2.4 

MAPTICUILULE sob. a eva seme es eee a thousands p 5,203} 4,692) 4,693} 4,871) 5,695 6,404| 6,191] 5,072) +10.9| +2.6 

| Nonagriculture industries............ thousands 758,625| 58,030] 58,013| 59,102] 58,958] 58,902| 58,438] 57,239] +1.0| +2.4 
Mnemployeds 0). 0/50 026 elses eee thousands p 4,362) 4,749) 4,724) 4,108 3,833} 3,805} 4,111) 5,198} —8.1} —16.1 

ige Earners (BLS) 

Employees in nonagr’] establishm’nts. . . thousands p 50,812|r 50,806|r 50,310) 51,935) 51,432| 51,136] 51,237| 49,690} +1.0| +2.3 

BipVianufacturing.... 2.2 secs eran ees thousands p15,925\r 15,772\r 15,674 15,749| 15,795} 15,536] 15,755} 15,855) +1.0) +3.7 

MT HIT Pe pl asta vu etel bias oc aeieh a ole eiese «ie as thousands p 687%\r 694\r 704 713 712 708 711 733| —1.0} —6.3 
RDOMAEPHCEIONG aula sel - avi 5, ceiesais thousands p 2420\r 2,251\r 2,343) 2,486) 2,784 2,887| 2,927| 2,316) +7.5| +4.5 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 3,869|\r 3,832|r 3,836] 3,881} 3,885} 3,897} 3,886} 3,910 +1.0) —1.0 
4 nafs Feria Te ee ee a thousands p11,055|r 10,989|r 11,052} 11,976) 11,382 11,225} 11,151) 10,939} +0.6} +1.1 
PTAC se antics tee ches lve vay's| 2005's) <\ thousands p 2,383\r 2,371)r 2,363) 2,373| 2,374 2,380| 2,392} 2,348) +0.5| +1.5 
RIORVACE er aAU ACLs mites soles ares talens thousands p 6,374\r 6,333\r 6,314| 6,384) 6,426 6,463} 6,472) 6,267) +0.6] +1.7 
| (feasts tks 6l.) 1] gel r h-a REEMA EES thousands p 8,099|r 8,064\r 8,024) 8,373) 8,074 8,040] 7,943] 7,822! +0.4) +3.5 
Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
PAVIA TULACENITITG sieve o oicr- els se ve thousands p12,088\r 11,949}r 11,855] 11,930) 11,981 11,721) 11,940) 11,542) +1.2| +4.7 
MIA DIG atte ty nvepetvein|e crows Ao ae thousands p 6,913|\r 6,805|r 6,739| 6,740) 6,742 6,421| 6,579) 6,502} +1.6) +6.3 
INCONGTEAD IEEE sarctakt. cs cumistals ele soles thousands p 5,175\r 5,144|7 5,116) 5,190) 5,239} 5,300| 5,361 5,040| +0.6| +2.7 
Average weekly hours...........--.- 

h Allmannfactiring.- i... ...0--2564: number p 40.1\r 40.0 39.9 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.9 38.6} +0.3} +3.9 
PPOTAMIC emer eS ecsince t's « number p 40.5\r 40.3; 40.4, 40.8) 40.3/ 40.0) 40.2) 39.0) +0.5) +3.8 
INondurailetien sili ieGiloee tee! number p 39.4) 39.4) 89.3} 39.6] 389.4) 39.3) 39.4) 38.1 0 +8.4 

_ Average hourly earnings 

All manufacturing.............-++++ dollars p 2.2\\r 2.20 bak) 2.19 2 17 2.14 2.14 2.11) +0.5] +4.7 

Mara bloumeem irae oe agi caieee baa. 2 dollars p 2.37 2.36 2.35 2.35 2.33 2.29 2.30 2.25) +0.4| +5.3 

i Nondurable...........-.+++ ebay YO dollars p 1.99 1.98 1.98 1.97 1.96 1.95 1.95 1.93) +0.5| +3.1 
_ Average weekly earnings 

PAT AUF ACEUTIN GE oii 6)<lapeisra re oe ps =) 03 dollars p 88.62|\r 88.00} 87.38} 88.26) 86.58 84.96} 85.39] 81.45} +0.7) +8.8 

i (Dey) A Bee eer nee dollars p 95.99|r 95.11; 94.94) 95.88) 93.90) 91. 60| 92.46] 87.75) +0.9} +9.4 

1 NORRIE erie cre tetatnidis eis. execs ‘ale’ dollars p78.4llr 78.01] 77.81) 78.01) 77.22 76.64) 76.83] 73.53! +0.5| +6.6 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

# All manufacturing...........:...05. dollars p @.15 2.14 2.13 2.12 2.11 2.03 2.08 2.07| +0.5| +3.9 

Dire es eeMei a ects cies vate’ «leis yi, arse « dollars p 2.30 2.29 2.28 2.27 2.26 2.23 2.23 2.21} +0.4) +4.1 
IM Hay rte neh ASS 5 HIE el DISORD eet dollars p 1.95 1.94 1.94 1.92 1.92 1.91 1.91 1.90] +0.5|) +2.6 


‘urnover Rates in Manufacturing (BLS) 


BSC DATALIONA Sei a AGlalaisiaie's par /einc)-)=.3y0 per 100 employees |jp 2.6\r 2.6 8.1 2.8 2.8 3.2 S3 4.2 0 | —88.1 
CASTE UA Eas ot ca alee Sach ai AI eae per 100 employees |jp 1.0)r 0.8 0.9 0.7 0.8 ree 1.5 0.7; +25.0) +42.9 
IPAS G. ABi a6 050 oe SOO eee a ae per 100 employees |jp 1.2\r 1.3 ur 1.8 1.6 ie 1.4 3.2| —7.7| —62.5 

PER CCORAION Mend Mian gia Nb Faia) & stash e-ny'l > per 100 employees |jp 3.5 8.8 3.3 2.4 2.8 3.4 3.8 2.4) +6.1) +45.8 

ee 

p Preliminary. r Revised. 
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Aid to Education 


(Continued from page 165) 


concentrate our money so that anyone who gets it 
really will have something to work with. 

I would say, then, that finding the proper cutoff 
point to giving is the first prerequisite for a successful 
program. The second is to be prepared for the long 
haul. Once a program of aid to higher education is 
started, I think it would be very difficult to end it 
without pain. This can be avoided, so far as I know, 
only one way—that is, by making it extremely clear 
from the beginning that the program is of limited 
duration. And by that I mean the exact number of 
years it will run. A difficult problem, I suspect, cannot 
be avoided if the colleges learn to bank on the money, 
and then, one day, find the company has changed its 
mind without warning. 

My third comment concerns unrestricted money. 
This is what the colleges by and large need and want. 
So far as we are able to see, they know more about 
their needs than we do. We believe they should be 
permitted to use the money as they see fit. 

We do not generally give money specifically for 
capital expenditures. If they wish to take unrestricted 
money and tie it into a building, well and good; but we 
ordinarily do not subscribe to the building programs of 
these colleges. 

In conclusion, let me say this: One of the ways we 
think we can be of help to colleges, in addition to giv- 
ing them money, is in cooperating as fully as we can 
with other companies that are interested in starting 
or in enlarging their own college funds. We are happy 
to furnish any information we can to other firms. 


The General Foods 
Corporation Program 
by Lester E. Waterbury 


ENERAL FOODS is somewhere around the mid- 

dle of the upper bracket of American industrials. 

Last year, for the first time, we had 4 little over $1 

billion in sales. We show about $450 million on the 

asset side of our balance sheet, about $300 million of 

net worth, about $200 million of working capital, and 
our net earnings are around $50 million a year. 

In this country we have thirty-six plants located in 
seventeen different states, about 18,000 employees and 
63,000 stockholders. 

The way we handle our contributions business— 


what I call the corporate-giving area—adds up tol} 
something like this. In 1944 the company established] 
a contributions committee, which consisted at that 
time of the president of the company, the financial 
vice-president, the head of operations, and the director 
of public relations. The first three were all directors of 
General Foods. 

Since that time, the composition of the committee |, 
has fluctuated, but the financial area and the public}, 
relations area have usually been represented. | 

It wasn’t until 1948 that the contributions com- \ 
mittee issued its first policy statement. I have to men-| 
tion that General Foods is a decentralized company, || 
so one problem was to delineate areas that would be} 
under the direct control of the decentralized units, | 
such as the local chambers of commerce, the local 1 
hospital drives, etc. The contributions committee at |, 
headquarters was made ‘responsible for the Red Cross | 
and other national organizations. i 

Now 1948 is only eleven years ago, yet there is} 
nothing in this policy statement about aid to educa- 
tion. I think you will agree with me that, as I read it, i 
the statement rather suggests that education was one | 
of the things that wouldn’t be supported. | 


Poi 


The statement established two general categories 
for our corporate giving. The first was contributions i 
that would advance in a direct way the interests and | 
welfare of the company. The draftsman had quite a | 
time with the second category. These are his careful 4] 
words: 


| 
Ch 
| 
| 
y 


“We should also participate financially in activities that : 
are supposed to be supported by all citizens capable of |. 
contributing. The corporation, although an artificial person | 
without a vote, is, however, in our economic system, an | 
important citizen of the community and should conform | 
to the obligations of good citizenship. One of those obliga- | 
tions is contribution to causes that all citizens are ex- | 
pected to support. To refuse support in such matters would : 
create ill will out of all proportion to the cost of conforming | 
to community sentiment.” 


That put him pretty far out on a limb; but having 
said that, he recanted and added this: i 


“Among our thousands of stockholders are individuals | 
personally interested in every type and kind of worthy © 
charitable or educational cause. Doubtless few among them | 
will agree on the precise causes that their money ought } 
to support. This being the case, we do not believe that any 
individual in our management, or any group of individuals, 
has the right to decide for the stockholders where their 
money should be applied and where it should not be 
applied in support of causes not related to our business 
activities.” 


The key expression is, “not related to our business 
activities.” I suggest that what has happened over the 
past eleven years is the discovery of important rela- 
tions between General Foods’ business and many ~ 
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‘activities which no one would have suspected were 


related to it in 1948. 
| One of these is education, although, as a matter of 


‘fact, for a number of years before 1948, some grants to 


‘eolleges had been made: for example, Evansville Col- 


' lege, in Evansville, Indiana, where our Swans Down 


cake flour business is located. The decentralized unit 


“at Evansville has made frequent small grants to this 


In 1941, after what were, no doubt, extensive par- 
leys, a corporate grant of $2,500 was made to Harvard 
University. Two years later, its business school got 


be) $2,000. Princeton got $10,000 in 1944 to help establish 
\) its industrial relations library. In 1952, Columbia Uni- 


versity’s Conservation of Human Resources project 


‘) received a grant of $5,000. 
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Obviously, none of these was pursuant to anything 


‘that could be called a program. Rather, it is what 
i might be called “special situation giving.” And over 
' the years the gifts increased in size and frequency. 


is 


Time marched on, and in 1953, General Foods set up 
a small, charitable, corporate foundation called the 


. | General Foods Fund, Inc. There was not, at the time, 
| any very clear idea of exactly what this foundation 
| was going to do. It was soon decided, however, that 
the fund should concentrate its efforts in the field of 


education. 
In the years between 1948 and 1953, there was tre- 


_mendous pressure for corporate aid to education, and 
General Foods, along with many other corporations 
that had not previously given this field any organized 
| attention, moved in that direction. Therefore, in 1955, 
only seven years after the first policy statement was 
_ issued, it became necessary to issue another statement. 
‘In that policy statement there was a very substantial 
section devoted to education, as well as information 
_ about the General Foods Fund. 


What form did the General Foods Fund take? It was 


set up as a New York membership corporation with 


broad powers to make grants to organizations op- 


] erated for charitable, scientific, and educational pur- 
), poses. That is a standard form of organization. Now, a 
| membership corporation has to have members, and it 
| just happens that the members of the General Foods 
| Fund are, with the exception of two trustees, the 
| directors of General Foods Corporation. Currently, 
| the fund has three trustees who are, in addition to 
_ myself, the General Foods vice-president in charge of 


research and development, and the firm’s corporate 
treasurer. 

By an interlocking-directorate arrangement, the 
fund is closely related to the contributions committee. 


| The corporate treasurer and I are members of the 


contributions committee, and the third member is 
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the corporate secretary. The working staff of the 
contributions committee and of the General Foods 
Fund happen to be the same people: an able and in- 
formed young woman who, with two secretaries, keeps 
track of everything. The members of the contributions 
committee and the fund have regular jobs, and what 
we think are relatively full-time jobs, doing various 
other things. 

The contributions committee and the fund have 
regular meetings once a month, but these are separate 
and distinct meetings and are held on different days. 


~~ 


I come now to the general dimensions of the cor- 
porate-giving activities at General Foods. I shall go 
back to the fiscal year ending March 31, 1954, which 
was the first year in which the fund operated exten- 
sively. In that year, the charitable contributions by 
General Foods Corporation itself, plus those made by 
the General Foods Fund, amounted to $438,000. This 
was about seven-tenths of 1% of General Foods profits 
before taxes for that fiscal year. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $85,000, or 19%, went to the educational 
aid program. 

That was 1954. The figures for the fiscal year which 
ended March 31, 1958, are quite different. The total 
contributions figure is over $700,000, which is just 
about the same percentage of profits before taxes as 
in 1954. However, of this amount $380,000, or approxi- 
mately 54%, went to education. And of this $380,000, 
about $360,000, or more than 90%, was given by the 
General Foods Fund. 

Thus, the amount given to education more than 
quadrupled, and the percentage given to education 
nearly tripled in this five-year period. 

One of the attractive features of our system is that 
we can add items during the year, or at least we have 
done so several times without any serious repercus- 
sions. About August or September of 1958, we gave 
$25,000 for Continental Classroom and we even ac- 
cepted a moral obligation for another $25,000 this 
year. 

Also, last summer, we sent some $2,500 to Ripon 
College, in Ripon, Wisconsin, to help put on a seminar 
in American studies for twenty selected teachers of 
history in secondary schools. 

One of our guideposts, which I strongly recommend, 
is that the managers of the program insist upon some 
reserve funds, which can be used during a program 
year to do things that it seems important to do, and 
which were unknown when the year’s program was 
laid out. 

What is our program? Last year we got out a report 
on what we had done from 1953 through the planning 
of the calendar year 1958 program. We think the prin- 
cipal feature of our program is the annual contribution 
made to independent privately supported, liberal arts 
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colleges in the amount of $25,000 each. We include as 
many colleges as we can afford. 

We think that the liberal arts colleges are the foun- 
dation of our culture, and our aim is to pick out those 
that for one reason or another we would like to help. 
In the first year we made three of those grants, and it 
has varied since; in 1958 we made six. 


~~ 


What is the basis for a grant; how does one decide 
which colleges to support? All I can do is tell you what 
our basis is, and I hope other people who enter this 
field will have different ideas; and that will spread the 
money further. Excellence, as we define it, is certainly 
one of the criteria. 

We do not make these grants to institutions that are 
controlled by any religious sect or denomination. Al- 
though some of the trustees look a little more kindly 
upon coeducational institutions than upon noncoedu- 
cational ones, we make grants to both. 

Finally, and frankly, we prefer institutions that at 
least don’t bar conservative doctrine from their social 
science areas. 

Originally, we had the idea that we were not going 
to give for bricks and mortar, but we have been per- 
suaded that in a given institution on a given day the 
thing most needed may be bricks and mortar. And so 
we often agree to that now. 

Another major part of our fund program is our new 
matching-grants plan, which went into effect October 
1, 1958. It is similar to other matching-grants arrange- 
ments. We will match employee gifts with up to $1,000 
of our own money in any one year. The minimum gift 
we match is $10. The program extends to retired em- 
ployees and directors. It excludes contributions to 
junior colleges and secondary schools. My guess is that 
when we know more about it, we may open it up to 
these schools also. 

What has been the result? Remember that we have 
18,300 employees in this country. In the first three 
months, we were called upon to spend $12,152 to 
match gifts. That covers ninety-five gifts to sixty-four 
colleges. The average gift was $128; two-thirds of the 
gifts were $50 or less; twenty-eight gifts were for 
$10 each. 

Another aspect of our program, which I mentioned, 
and which we regard as important, is a grant to each 
of fifteen privately supported technical colleges that 
comprise the Association of Independent Engineering 
Colleges. We made grants of $1,000 to each member 
college to help with organization expenses, and then 
last year we made a grant of $50,000 to the association 
for distribution among the individual members. Still 
another item is the establishment of home economics 
fellowships. We set these up beginning in 1956. They 
are $3,500 fellowships, which are awarded, two a year, 
to twelve institutions where graduate work is done in 


education supplement for the institution. 


In addition, we give consistent support to the Na- | 
tional Fund for Medical Education and the United | 
Negro College Fund. They get $35,000 and $25,000 a 
year, respectively. We also support state and regional | 
organizations of colleges. Our support in the early 
years was designed to get them started and was sub-_ 
stantial but has now tapered off, since most of them , 


seem to be fairly well on their way. 


That is the bulk of the program. Although we have 
some reservations about scholarships, we do support | 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation and pro- 


vide them with six scholarships a year. 

We regularly support the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education and the Council for the Advancement of 
Secondary Education. 

So the General Foods-Fund, as you see, has various 


and sundry programs. This is a characteristic of small i 
funds and foundations. Their programs reflect the 


views, the character, and the crotchets of the corpora- 
tions and the corporate managements they represent. 


The General Foods Fund, for some reason, may not 


like college X. But some other foundation will just 


love college X and give it a grant. This is good. The _ 
more variety, the greater the coverage; and the greater | 


the coverage, the greater the likelihood that most, if 


not all, institutions will get some help. Certainly there _ 


is no reason to believe that anybody knows all the 
right answers in this field. 


The American Brake Shoe 
Company Program 
by Robert B. Parker 


OU HAVE heard about the big corporations. We 
are in an area of about $140 to $150 million sales a 
year. We operate in thirty-seven cities and ten states 
in this country. We have fifty-five plants, four in Can- 
ada, one in Mexico, and one in France. We have a 


q 
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headquarters division which is primarily of a service 


nature; we have nine separate operating divisions and 
three subsidiaries. 


Compared to many firms, our plants are not large. F 
They range from less than one hundred people to 
about 600 people. Yet, we employ a total of about — 


10,000. 

We manufacture a very diversified line, but I am 
sure I cannot mention a product that you people have 
ever seen on the shelves of any of the stores handling 
Procter & Gamble or General Foods products. We 


make railroad brake shoes and automotive brake — 
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lining, wearing parts for excavating machinery, steel 
forgings and hydraulic pumps, castings of all sorts, 
railroad car wheels and truck tire molds. It is a very 
nonglamorous, nonconsumer line. 
_ We operate under a decentralized type of organiza- 
‘tion. Each operating division is responsible for its 
' profits and losses, its local public relations, and its own 
personnel organization. In fact, the plant manager in 
the American Brake Shoe organization is the spokes- 
man for community affairs, charitable contributions, 
labor and public relations. 
| Our plants are located coast to coast. Our markets 
are also. Thus, because of this decentralized divisional 
operating policy and the technical nature of our prod- 
‘ucts, each year we need technical, accounting and 
Tiberal art students from all parts of the country and 
in all branches of our company; we also need a close 
relationship with several good engineering schools. 
We find the competition tough, and many times 
) Brake Shoe is an unfamiliar name. Hence, our program 
of giving to education is not solely to fulfill an obliga- 
‘tion as a member of the industrial community, but 
often to obtain some recognition from the students 
and the colleges. 
| i 


| Our decentralized plant locations and our preference 
for small towns, where we are able to exert some in- 
fluence as a good neighbor in the community, are re- 
sponsible for our keen desire to support the local col- 
lege or university. But this is done on a local plant 
and community basis, and it is impractical to try to 
fit it into our general plan for aid to education. It is, 
first, a community relations matter and, second, a by- 
product of recruiting and aid to education. 

Right now we are in the midst of a change in our 

program. Our aid-to-education program up to 1958 
| consisted of thirty scholarships per year in fifteen 
| selected schools and colleges. These were scholarships 
in a dollar amount equal to tuition, or one-third of 
expense, whichever was greater. 
_ The second part of that program was an unre- 
| stricted grant to those nontax-supported colleges in 
| which we had scholarships. Our practice was to match 
tuition in some of these schools, so we limited our 
unrestricted grants to $750 per scholarship. 

The third part of our program was supporting re- 
search in some selected colleges. And, fourth, we pro- 
| vided a few fellowships in chemistry and metallurgy, 
| fields that are related to most of our products. 
| You may wonder why we selected fifteen colleges, 
_and how we selected them. First, it was all we could 
| handle financially; and, second, we selected the schools 
| because, in our opinion, these particular schools were 
| turning out the type of trained people we wanted to 
| attract. . ~ 
_ Back in 1950 when our program was first organized, 
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we were motivated by several objects. Our obligation 
to help support higher education was first. Second, we 
were keenly interested in creating a broader knowl- 
edge of our company at the college level. Third, we 
had an interest in and a need for closer association 
with the technical research going on in many institu- 
tions. 

We are discontinuing this program for several rea- 
sons: 


First, there always was lack of knowledge by the 
recipient of the identity of the donor. Whether this 
was intentional or unintentional on the part of the 
college, or whether this was due to the mechanism of 
publicity there, or on our part, or whether it was 
due to the take-it-for-granted attitude of the stu- 
dents, we don’t know. 

Second, there were resistances in some of the col- 
leges to our part in the selection of the recipient. 

Third, too often the scholarship carried no merit 
award, but rather was granted from a scholarship 
pool in a centralized office. 

Fourth, since, under our program, the grants were 
made only to juniors or seniors, they merely took 
the place of some previous type of support, and 
mostly went unnoticed. 

Fifth, we were and are sincerely concerned over 
the entrance of the Federal Government into 
scholarships and into this loan program. 


We readily understand the colleges’ point of view 
in relation to many of our objections, and we agree 
that the identification of recruiting with scholarship 
assistance can create a certain resistance and certain 
problems at the college level. As a recruiting medium 
our previous plan had been successful, but we felt it 
was more because of our individual effort and the rela- 
tionship of our recruiting staff with the particular 


school. 
al 


We now feel it is advisable to change our concept of 
aid to education, and we will adopt the following type 
of program: 


First, we will select or will make grants for 
scholarships through the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Corporation. We will grant funds to start three 
scholarships this year, increasing it to twelve in 
four years. 

Second, we are adopting this year, for the first 
time, corporate matching gifts for employee contri- 
butions to colleges of the individual’s choice. We are 
starting only at the college level, but we hope within 
a year or two to include the private secondary 
schools. 

Third, we will make unrestricted grants to a 
selected, preferred group of nontax-supported col- 
leges or universities. Our selection may be arbitrary, 
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but it will be in areas where we feel we can con- 
tribute something to the narrowing of the gap be- 
tween education and industry, and to a better un- 
derstanding of our problems and theirs. 

Fourth, we will grant fellowships in certain speci- 
fied technical areas. 


Our contributions budget averages about 1% of our 
earnings before taxes. The cost of supporting this new 
program of education will average about 35% of this 
over-all budget. Payments will be made through our 
American Brake Shoe Foundation, established in the 
early 1950’s, so that we will have an uninterrupted 
record of charitable contributions in both good years 
and bad. 

Some of our previous giving to education had been 
charged to our regular operating expenses because of 
the direct nature of our interest in and selection of the 
scholarship recipients. Now, we no longer will have 
that close contact, and our lawyers say there is no 
problem involved in having our foundation make 
these grants. 

Our foundation budget, which includes this aid-to- 
education program, is administered by a committee of 
corporate directors, two outside and three within the 
company. They meet once a year to review our general 
program and approve the budget. The detailed ad- 
ministration is handled by our treasurer’s office, which 
also keeps in touch with our plants on their community 
projects. 

Our public relations program is currently super- 
vised by the treasurer of our corporation, so we have 
no problem in coordinating community relations with 
the foundation’s budget. 

The college relations area, that is, the scholarships 
through National Merit, the fellowships, and the 
matching contributions and unrestricted grants are 
handled by the management personnel department of 
which I am the head. Among others, it includes men 
who do our recruiting. 

Obviously, we will work with our technical people 
on the fellowship part of our program. We will work 
on the matching grants with our employee relations 
group. But we will try to tie all of this together. 
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The program is too new for us to have had any real 
experience with it yet. But we feel that under the 
National Merit Scholarship plan, we are able to help 
top talent from specific areas get a higher education in 
selected courses and at specific colleges under a com- 
pletely unbiased method of evaluation and selection. 

Second, under the matching gifts provision of the 
plan, our own employees can indicate if and where 
they desire corporate funds to be used. It also “puts 
the heat on” the colleges and universities to step up 
their efforts to enlist alumni support. 

Third, we feel that certain privately endowed col- 


leges must be, and more properly can be, the pace 
setters in the quality of higher education. Hence, our | 
few unrestricted grants in amounts proportionate to 
our over-all educational budget. 

Fourth, we will have a continuing need to support a 
few fellowships in order to keep abreast of research 
projects at the college level. 

We are besieged daily, as I know all of you are, by . 
requests for financial assistance from every branch of 
education. But we have found a solid program is re- 
ceived favorably by those colleges we must turn down. 

I am convinced that our active interest and par- 
ticipation in these programs I have outlined will match - 
or even better our monetary contributions and will be | 
warmly received by the university authorities. We | 
believe our stockholders will support us in these | 
efforts. 


The Parker Pen 
Company Program 


by G. Earl Best 


OME seventy-odd years ago George S. Parker was 

an instructor in telegraphy in Janesville, Wiscon- | 
sin. Typical of the teaching profession, his salary was i 
meager. To augment his income, he started selling a | 
brand of fountain pens. Even in those days those 
pens did not function too well, so he had the problem 
of servicing them. This work finally took most of his 
time, and he decided he could make a better pen—and 
he did. 

Thus, from teacher to manufacturer, George Parker 
gave birth to a company which has come to have fif- 
teen subsidiaries. We have plants in several foreign 
countries. We also have business relationships with 156 
distributors in all the free countries of the world, so 
our pens are now sold everywhere except behind the 
iron curtain. 

We have attempted to pioneer in our industry, so we 
have quite a heavy research program. Every literate — 
person uses some type of writing tool. Thus, through 
the years, the teachers have become a very important 
public to Parker, because they are not only prolific 
writers, but they also have the task of teaching people 
to write legibly. Therefore, it is natural that Parker 
feels a very close relationship to the teaching profes- 
sion, both in the handwriting process and in the area 
of education. 

Now, as industries go, the writing instrument busi- 
ness is not large. In fact, Parker can be compared to 
a big fish in a small pond. To put this in perspective, 
Mr. Waterbury told us what General Foods Corpora- 
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‘tion’s profits are expected to be this year. Those profits 
“are greater than our total sales, even though we are in 
| business throughout the world. Also, he referred to 
|Evansville, Indiana. Perhaps many of you are not 
cognizant of Janesville, Wisconsin, for it is a small 
|town compared to Evansville, Indiana. We have a 
35,000 population. Consequently, our whole program 
| takes on a different geographical problem. 
Our management believes in support to education, 
| but because we sell a consumer product, our profits 
/are subject to considerable fluctuation. We have to 
| gear our program to trying to give the most we can to 
higher education. And, in order to do this, we divide 
our program into two parts. For want of a better name, 
| I will call these parts our cash program and our service 
| program. 
Respecting the cash contributions, the directors of 
Parker have designated a committee of three people to 
review and recommend all cash donations. That in- 
cludes aid to higher education as well as our other 
contributions. Dollarwise, as I say, these are small, 
| but we have made it a practice to contribute from 
three-quarters of 1% up to 3% of our profits before 
taxes to charities and higher education. 
_ We can divide the cash part of our program into 
four categories. We give unrestricted funds for pur- 
_ poses of current operations to several selected colleges 
and universities. We also provide funds for special 
| services to selected schools. These services take on a 
| measure of work studies, research studies, and product 
testing. We give funds to the Wisconsin Foundation of 
Independent Colleges. We also give some student-aid 


funds. 


We give a number of scholarship awards, including 
one four-year tuition grant in our home-town high 
| school. We do not select the students. This is done by 
the school. And, periodically, we give one award to 
‘some outstanding scholar in one of the foreign coun- 
tries in which we are doing business. 
_ You have heard quite a bit about the cash contri- 
butions of these other companies. We believe in cash 
support, but we also have to use another medium that 
I call “services.” 
Three of our top management people are trustees 
_ in colleges. These are colleges in our geographical area. 
To illustrate the work that these individuals have 
| been able to do for the schools, I think we can take 
_ one small college of which our executive vice-president 
_ is chairman. When he accepted this responsibility, this 
century-old school was about to close down. It was in 
_ debt and was without a president. 
| Today, it is nearly out of debt; but this did not 
| result from the funds that we contributed. It was 
simply an administrative program of raising contri- 
butions for the school. It is now operating on a bal- 
_anced budget. It has completely rehabilitated its 
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campus. It has modernized its buildings, substantially 
raised its academic and faculty standards, and its en- 
rollment has increased 100%. 

While our president was head of the Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Association, he suggested and assisted 
in organizing the Wisconsin Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges. This foundation provides financial 
aid to sixteen Wisconsin independent colleges. The 
president of our company still serves as an advisor to 
this committee. 

Two years ago our public relations director was 
instrumental in inaugurating a public relations course 
in one of our small colleges. He did most of the plan- 
ning with school administrators in setting up the 
course for upper classmen majoring in business. 

People from our research department assist two of 
the colleges in our area by acting as consultants, cur- 
riculum advisors, and by handling the classes. 


| 


On various occasions our company has taken stu- 
dent groups from the University of Wisconsin and 
from Wisconsin colleges, especially those in business 
administration, accounting and science and given 
them tours of the Parker operations pertaining to 
their respective fields. We select certain of our people 
from those departments to conduct an open discussion 
and quiz session with these groups. 

Another means that we have found helpful in a 
small geographical area such as ours, is to provide 
teachers with summer employment. These are teach- 
ers from high schools and from colleges. This is an aid 
to school administrators because it helps to keep com- 
petent faculty members from leaving the system. 

Actually, going back again, I would say that, be- 
cause of the geographical problem, we have tried to 
concentrate our attention on our own locale, because 
we feel these little colleges are the backbone of our 
educational system. We are sympathetic to the needs 
of the large eastern schools, but those schools generally 
get the endowments and substantial contributions 
from larger corporations. 

What has helped the program is the fact that our 
top management is in agreement with aid to educa- 
tion. As a result, everyone in our organization tries to 
help as much as he can. We have all contributed to 
the support of these schools. 

Many of the companies represented here today 
could be of great help to the smaller colleges if they 
would encourage their top management personnel in 
their subsidiaries and branches throughout the coun- 
try to offer their services to the schools in administra- 
tive and management activities. This type of aid not 
only is helpful to these smaller colleges, it also gives 
the individual considerable personal satisfaction and 
enhances the position of his company in the commu- 
nity. 
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Some Principles of Aid 


to Education 
by John A. Pollard 


LTHOUGH only four specific company aid-to- 
education programs have been presented, they 
give a broad spectrum of the following: 


1. The kinds of aid which business corporations 
are providing today for the nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

2. The various forms of aid on which the donor 
companies have based their respective programs. 

3. The range and size of companies that feel it is 
in their interest and in the nation’s interest to help 
support our institutions of higher education. 


I imagine few companies today give money to edu- 
cational institutions because they seek kudos, nor do 
I think that they are moved by the logic of the fact 
that, because millions are given for the heart, there 
must also be a few cents in the contributions budget 
for the head. The reason that companies support edu- 
cation financially originates in the head and is our 
first principle. It is in the corporate self-interest to 
help support education. 

Today, most of the top executives in leading Ameri- 
can business concerns are college educated. Here on 
the platform we have two men from Michigan: Ken- 
neth Patrick of General Electric and Lester Waterbury 
of General Foods. Earl Best is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and he also attended Loyola in 
Chicago and Harvard. Clint Pace started at Texas and 
then elevated himself to the United States Air Force. 
Bob Parker is a Yale graduate. Our chairman is a 
Harvard alumnus. 

Just about all of the executive colleagues of these 
men are college educated too. Most of the other major 
business concerns across the nation have comparable 
leadership. Look at the matter from another aspect: 
the United States today is one of the world’s most 
complex societies. It needs larger and larger numbers 
of well-educated men and women in all walks of life. 

Another principle illustrated in the four companies’ 
programs, which you have heard described here this 
morning, is that there is no single formula common to 
the four, or to any other group. Each program has 
been tailored with intelligence and by skilled hands, 
according to the nature of the company, its location, 
and its markets, as well as the outlook of its top man- 
agement, its particular relationships with colleges and 
universities, and other factors. 

In each of these programs there is a certain quid pro 
quo as there should be in all; for company grants to 


colleges are not all giving; and aid to education is not 
a one-way street. At the same time, it appears to me 
that in each of these programs the quid pro quo is 
colored more with the national interest than with 
narrowly conceived corporation aims. 

You will have noticed in the aid-to-education pro- 
grams of American Brake Shoe, General Foods, Parker 
Pen, and Procter & Gamble another clear principle: 
that the corporate-support payments are made within 
a defined framework. It is more blessed to give than 
to receive; but it is cursed to give unwisely. 

Company grants made merely in response to peti- 
tions for help had better not be made at all. A struc- 
tured program of aid to education, on the other hand, 
will bless those who give and those who receive. This 
kind of program will be based on ways of giving that 
are feasible for the donor company and helpful to the 
colleges and universities*on its list. 

Richard Eells of the General Electric Company 
states this principle lucidly. He says, “The prudential 
ideal is that corporate-support payments must in some 
way, direct or indirect, be related to the best interests 
of the donor company.” 

I have said that there is no single formula for com- 
pany aid to education. As a corollary, in diversity 
there is strength—in company aid-to-education pro- 
grams just as much as in the types of educational 
institutions in this country. 

Another principle is that funds which companies al- 
locate for educational institutions are generally deter- 
mined by the companies’ objectives, not by a percent- 
age of sales or net income, or what have you, before 
taxes. But business leaders in the aid-to-education 
movement, like Frank W. Abrams, would be delighted 


Six Principles 


1. Reasons for supporting education originate in 
the head and not in the heart. Support is in the cor- 
poration’s self-interest. 

2. There is no single formula of support. Each pro- 
gram should be tailored to the company. 

8. A gift from industry should benefit the donee as 
well as the donor. (This does not always happen.) 

4. Funds allotted to education should be deter- 
mined by the company’s objectives rather than a per- 
centage of net income or other statistics. (Neverthe- 
less, some business leaders would like to see companies 
contributing to education at the rate of 1% or more 
of net income before taxes.) 

5. Companies do best to maintain continuity in 
their corporate-support payments to colleges. In this 
way, other companies are attracted to the support 
movement. 

6. Unrestricted grants are the kind of grants most 
useful to institutions of higher education. 
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if more companies gave at the rate of 1% or more of 
income before taxes to aid education. 

_ A 1956 survey of 275 large national business con- 
‘cerns, in covering financial aid to education, found 
fourteen companies giving to education alone, 1% or 
‘more of the legally permissible 5%." 

_ I shall mention only two more principles—both in 
brief. To the extent that they can, companies do best 
to maintain continuity in their corporate-support pay- 
ments, and they help the colleges immensely by bring- 
ing into play the multiplication factor by making 
grants that will attract contributions from other con- 
stituencies. The corporate alumni program devised by 
GE and now adopted in whole or in part by sixty other 
companies is a good example of the multiplication 
factor. 

_ There is time to comment on only one kind of grant 
common to all the programs just described. In 1953-54 
when American companies’ aid to education took the 
brakes off and started to roll, unrestricted giving was 
probably the most difficult for companies to manage. 


—- 


| *“The Trend Is Up,” August, 1958, Council for Financial Aid to 
| Education, Inc. 


Labor Press Highlights 


(Continued from page 170) 


published by the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, AFL-CIO. As an example, it cites 
legislation recently introduced in the 86th Congress, 
purporting to grant “equal rights” to women workers. 
| “Despite its appealing title,” organized labor is 
opposing this “equal rights” legislation, says the Jour- 
nal. The AFL-CIO News, in an article on the same 
subject, explains labor’s belief that such legislation 
would lower existing standards for women and destroy 
gains made in the field of labor and social legislation 
during the past few decades. Among the existing laws 
that would be jeopardized by “equal rights” legisla- 
‘tion, says the AFL-CIO News, are special laws gov- 
-erning minimum wages, maximum hours, and other 
provisions for the protection of working women. 


OCAW Members Polled on Unemployment 


Early retirement of workers is “overwhelmingly” 
favored by members of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO, as their personal solution 
to the problem of unemployment. This conclusion is 
‘indicated in recent issues of the OCAW’s Union News 
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It seemed to have no handle. But in 1953, the Cleve- 
land Commission on Higher Education, headed by 
leading industrialists and professional people, said in 
a survey report, “Without unrestricted funds of its 
own, a college or university cannot guide its own de- 
velopment.” 

A year or so later, seven major universities, ranging 
from Harvard to Stanford, announced publicly that 
grants which are free of restriction as to use are in- 
comparably the most useful to institutions of higher 
education. 

Also, the Council for Financial Aid to Education in 
its 1956 survey found that the 275 participating com- 
panies gave, in the form of unrestricted grants, nearly 
40% of the $84.5 million that they contributed to col- 
leges and universities. 

A large part of the total currently being given by 
the companies represented on this panel is in the form 
of unrestricted grants, so I believe all of you will agree 
that these companies all rate A for sophistication, 
an award for being among the leaders of the aid-to- 
education movement, and another one for keeping 
their programs under review and improving them year 
by year. 


and comes as a result of an informal straw-poll ballot 
circulated in earlier issues of the publication. 

Members of the union were asked: “What is your 
suggestion for curing unemployment?” The ballot 
offered a choice of seven alternatives, ranging from 
“take no action; let the normal activities of business 
and industry gradually expand and restore full em- 
ployment,” to “institute a planned economy.” In addi- 
tion, OCAW members were invited to send in any dif- 
ferent solutions. 

Although no formal deadline for submitting re- 
sponses was set, Union News indicates that early 
returns resulted in more votes being cast for early 
retirement of workers than for all other alternatives 
combined. Those who wrote individual letters also 
strongly favored earlier retirement along with more 
adequate pension plans, reports the OCAW publica- 
tion, adding, “it was pointed out over and over that 
this would make way for the employment of younger 
workers.” 

Tied for second place in the voting for alternatives 
were “a shorter workweek” and “making overtime pro- 
hibitively expensive.” “Three lonely ballots” were cast 
for “taking no action,” reports Union News, and “a 
surprisingly solid bloc of votes was cast for a planned 
economy for the nation.” 

Marre P, Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Admimstration 


Wage and Fringe Developments in Bargaining 


The supplemental unemployment benefits fund at Studebaker-Packard was used to 


subsidize wage increases until the company’s sales goals were reached 


ONTRIBUTIONS to SUB at Studebaker-Packard 
are again flowing into the fund at the normal rate 
of 5 cents per man-hour. The resumption of full SUB 
contributions follows in the wake of the success of 
the Lark—the company’s model in the small car field. 
The company’s UAW contract (effective December 
1, 1958) provided that until certain sales goals were 
reached, the wage increase of 6 cents an hour to 
unskilled workers and 15 cents to skilled workers 
would be subsidized by diverting funds from the 
amount normally contributed to SUB. The amount 
diverted to wages from SUB was contingent upon 
two objectives—60,000 cars sold at wholesale by 
March 31, and 90,000 cars sold at wholesale by June 
30, 1959. 
The first target was reached on February 18, six 
weeks ahead of schedule. Up to that time the wage 
increase had been computed in the following manner: 


December 1, 1958 through February 17, 1959 
(cents per hour) 


Direct Diverted 
Employee Total Increase from SUB Contributed 
ass Increase by Company Contribution to SUB Fund 
Instead of 5¢ 
Unskilled 6 2 4 per hour, any 
residue after 
Skilled 15 5 10 diversions in 


column 3. 


From the 5 cents per hour which the company 
would otherwise have contributed to the SUB fund, 4 
cents were diverted to the base hourly rates of non- 
skilled workers and 10 cents to the base hourly rates 
of skilled workers. Any balance remaining after these 
diversions was then placed in the SUB fund. 

Beginning February 18, wage increases were com- 
puted in a somewhat different manner. SUB contri- 
butions continued to subsidize part of the increase, 
but the amount of the subsidy was cut in half. As a 
consequence a greater portion of SUB contributions 
flowed back into the fund. As can be seen from the 
tabulation at the top of the next column, two-thirds 
of the wage increase came as a direct payment from 
the company while only one-third was subsidized by 
SUB contributions. After siphoning a third of the wage 
increase from SUB contributions, any balance remain- 
ing then reverted to the SUB fund. The proportion 
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of the wage boost actually taken from SUB contribu- 
tions during this period is shown below in tabular 
form. 


February 18, 1959 through April 6, 1959 


(cents per hour) 
: Direct Diverted 

Employee Total Increase from SUB ‘Contributed 
ass Increase by Company Contributions to SUB Fund 
Instead of 5¢ 
Unskilled 6 4 2 per hour, any 
residue after 
Skilled 15 10 5 diversions in 


column 3 


By April 7, twelve weeks ahead of schedule, the 
full 90,000 Larks had been sold. The contract then 
entered its third and final stage. From that point on, 
no portion of the increase was diverted from SUB. 
Company contributions to the fund resumed their 
original pattern, as shown below: 


April 7, 1959 through November 30, 1959 
(cents per hour) 


Diverted 
Employee Total Direct Increase from SUB Contributed 
Class Increase by Company Contributions to SUB Fund 
Unskilled 6 6 0 5 
Skilled 15 15 0 5 


Actual sales have consistently kept ahead of con- 
tract estimates. Company officials describe the success 
of the Lark as “spectacular.” 

On the question of supplementation of state unem- 
ployment benefits, the contract calls for renegotiation 
of an alternate method of payment should Indiana 
law continue to prohibit supplementation. But in 
either case, the company’s contribution rate of 5 cents 
per hour and the maximum funding provisions will 
remain unchanged. 

The new contract also freezes into base rates the 
fifteen-cent-cost-of-living allowance in effect on the 
date of the new agreement. The escalator clause pro- 
viding for a penny an hour for each half point change 
in the index is continued. Also, shift premium in- 
creases went into effect with the sale of the first 
60,000 cars. The increase was 7% for the second shift 

(Text continued on page 183) 
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ympany, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Aircraft Corp. with 

V at Erie and Niagara Counties, New York 
300 hourly 

Tective 3-17-59. Contract expired 

lew contract: 26 months 


lwell Mfg. Co. with 

i at Rochester, N. Y. 50 hourly 
fective 3-15-59. Contract expired 
ew contract: 3 years 


| 


ning Glass Works with 

t Glass Workers at Corning, N. Y. and Wells- 
|, Pa. 5,700 hourly 

fective 12-1-58. Contract expired 


‘tric Storage Battery Co. with 

W at Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
las, Texas; and Allentown, Pa. 1,100 hourly 
fective 3-1-59. Contract expired 

ew contract: 3 years 


be-Union, Inc. with 
ed Industrial Workers at Milwaukee, Wis., 
) hourly 

ffective 3-2-59. Wage reopener in 5-year con- 
act 

contract expires 3-2-61 


ton Industries, Alkaline Battery Div. with 
7 in Lodi, N. J. 104 hourly 
ffective 2-1-59. First contract 


‘ew contract: 2 years 


oe & Co., Inc., Press and Saw Mfg. 
lisions with 

4 in New York City 900 hourly 
ffective 1-1-59. Contract expired 
‘ew contract: 2 years 


jional Lead Co., Titanium Div., with 
1W in Sayreville, N. J. 1,300 hourly 
iffective 2-59. Contract expired 

jew contract: 3 years 


lional Acme Co. with 

thanics Educational Society, 800 hourly 
ffective 9-19-58. Contract expired 

‘ew contract: 3 years 


MY pe a5, 


(Confirmed by The Conference Board) 


Pay Adjustments 


DURABLE MANUFACTURING 


5¢ and 6¢ per hour increase depending on labor 
grade; minimums and maximums increased 
5¢ and 6¢ 

12¢ of the 15¢ cost-of-living allowance frozen into 
base rates 


8¢ per hour increase on base rates for incentive 
workers, 6¢ per hour for nonincentive workers, 
8¢ per hour for maintenance machinists, 10¢ 
per hour for handler checker; inequity adjust- 
ments 

Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour for hours worked 
effective second year; escalator clause effective 
8rd year 


214% (5¢ per hour minimum) general increase; 
6¢ and 12¢ per hour nonrotating shift differen- 
tials (were 4¢ and 10¢); 6¢ and 8¢ rotating 
shift differentials (were 4¢ and 6¢) 


244% (5¢ per hour minimum); shift differentials 
increased by 2¢ to 6¢ and 8¢ 


5¢ per hour general increase plus 8¢ per hour for 
skilled trades workers, add’] 44¢ per hour for 
inequity adjustments within and between 
plants 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour each year 


From 5¢ to 11¢ per hour increase on base rates 


5¢ per hour general increase, add’l 5¢ to 45¢ per 
hour over terms of agreement because of estab- 
lishment of 11 labor grades with automatic 
progression 


2% general increase 
Deferred increase: 114% effective '7-1-59, 1-1-60 
and 7-1-60 


5% (11.4¢ to 13.8¢ per hour average); escalator 
clause providing adjustments of 1¢ for each 
.5% increase in price index; 9¢ per hour “a- 
round the clock shift” premium 

Deferred increase: add’1 3% in 1960 and 1961 


5¢ per hour general increase; 15¢ cost-of-living 
increase incorporated into base rates 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour in second and 
third years 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Holiday pay provisions, paid grievanc@ 
time, maternity benefits 


Added: 8th paid holiday (floating); pension plan 
in 8rd year 
Revised: Vacation and hospitalization 


Revised: Holiday pay, hospital and maternity 
insurance benefits 


Revised: Holiday pay, hospital, and A & H in- 
surance benefits 


Revised: Pension plan, group insurance 


No change 


Revised: Life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
vacation pay, holiday pay, funeral leave pay, 
jury duty pay 


No change 


Added: Severance pay plan, vacation pay, sick 
benefits, Blue-Cross insurance 


Revised: Pensions, sickness and accident insur- 
ance 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Studebaker-Packard Corp. with 

UAW at Detroit, Mich. 6,200 hourly 
Effective 11-27-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years; reopening on pensions 
9-1-59 


Brown Company with 

Office Employees at Berlin, N. H. 300 salaried 
Effective: 1-11-59. Wage reopener 
Contract expires 7-15-60 


Dan River Mills with 
United Textile Workers at Danville, Va. 9,000 
hourly 

Effective 4-1-59. Wage reopened 

Contract expires 5-31-60 


Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. with 
Textile Workers Union. in Leaksville, Spray & 
Draper, N. C. 3,000 hourly 

Effective 3-9-59. Wage reopener 

Contract expires 6-10-60 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. with 
Meat Cutters at Asheville and Hazelwood, N. C.; 
Newport, Tenn. 

Effective 1-16-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Monsanto Chemical Co. with 
Metal Trades Council at Texas City, Texas 1,000 
hourly 

Effective 3-1-59. Wage reopener 

Contract expires 3-1-60 


The National Sugar Refining Co. with 
Packinghouse Workers at Long Island, N. Y. 
1,000 hourly 

Effective 3-16-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 21 months 


Rohm & Haas Co. with 
Glass & Ceramic Workers at Bristol Pa. 1,515 
hourly 

Effective 3-2-59. Contract expired > 

New contract: 2 years 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. with 

OCAW at Wyandotte, Mich. 1,700 hourly 
Effective 3-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


egg as & Potomac Telephone Co. of Md. 
wit 


Communications Workers; statewide, 5,137 hourly 


and weekly 
Effective 3-1-59. Contract expired 
New contract: 15 months 


6¢ per hour increase to unskilled workers; 15¢ 
per hour to skilled. Part of the increase is di- 
verted from SUB contributions until 90,000 
new cars are sold 

15¢ cost-of-living allowance frozen into base 
rates 

Shift premium increase 

(for complete description of settlement see article 
beginning on page 180) 


NONDURABLE MANUFACTURING 


$1.50 per week general increase 
Deferred increase: $1.75 per week effective 
7-12-59 


716¢ per hour average increase for production 
and maintenance employees 


714¢ per hour average increase applied on a per- 
centage basis, for hourly and piece-rate em- 
ployees; wage adjustments in 25 classifications 


5¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 4¢ per hour effective 1960 and 
additional 4¢ 1961 


7¢ per hour general increase 


5% general increase (11¢ per hour minimum). 
Basic wage rate of $2.28 per hour for men and 
$2.18 per hour for women. 

Minimum starting rates are $2.245 per hour for 
men and $2.155 per hour for women 

Deferred increase: 5% general (12¢ per hour 
minimum) 10-1-59. Basic rates increased to 
$2.40 for men and $2.30 per hour for women. 
Minimum starting rates to be $2.365 for men 
and $2.275 for women 


11¢ per hour general increase for production and 
mechanical department employees 


From 714¢ to 10¢ per hour i increase; 10¢ per hour 
existing cost-of-living “float” incorporated 
into base rates effective 3-1-59; index base 

+ changed from 118.6 to 123.6 

Deferred increase: 8¢ per hour 3-1-60 


COMMUNICATIONS 


From $1 to $3 per week increase for clerical em- 
ployees; $2 to $5 for plant craftsmen 


Revised: Company contributions to health 
surance program 


Revised: Hospital benefits and vacations 


No-change 


No change 


Revised: Blue Cross and Blue Shield 


No change 


Revised: Pension plan 


Added: Employee thrift plan, disability pens 


health insurance for retired, 8th paid holi 
Revised: Vacations for 10-year employees 


Revised: Disability pension, vacation pay 
terminated or laid-off employees, fun 
benefits 


Revised: Vacation pay, pension plan 
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Sompany, Union! and Duration of Contract 


jcinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. with 
nmunications Workers in Cincinnati, O., 2,874 
rly & weekly 

‘ffective 3-1-59. Contract expired 

Yew contract: 15 months 


chigan Bell Telephone Co. with 
mmunications Workers; 16,733 hourly & weekly 
Affective 3-2-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 15 months 


io Bell Telephone Co. with 
mmunications Workers; statewide, 
irly & weekly 

Mffective 3-1-59. Contract expired 
Yew contract: 15 months 


16,733 


ithwestern Bell Telephone Co. with 
nmunications Workers; company-wide, 48,000 
ily & weekly 

iffective 3-15-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 15 months 


sociated Food Stores with 

‘at Cutters in Brooklyn, Queens and Long 
und, N. Y., 300 hourly 

Affective 1-28-59. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


shall Field & Co. with 

ilding Service Employees at Chicago, Ill. 1,200 
irly 

Uffective 12-29-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


rthwest Airlines, Inc. with 

tlway Clerks at St. Paul, Minn. 1,760 clerical 
ourly 

affective 9-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


hington Water Power Co. with 
EW in eastern Washington & northern Idaho 
) hourly 
Uffective 3-26-59. Contract expired 
Yew contract: 1 year 


Pay Adjustments 


From $1 to $3 per week increase for traffic work- 
ers; from $1 to $5 for plant and clerical em- 
ployees 


From $2 to $3 per week increase for telephone 
operators and all office and clerical workers; 
from $2 to $5 for plant workers 


From $1 to $5 per week increase for plant crafts- 
men; $1 to $3 for operators; $1 to $3 per week 
for clerical workers 


From $2 to $5 per week increase for plant work- 
ers; $2 to $3 per week for switchboard operat- 
ing & clerical employees 


OTHER NONMANUFACTURING 


$5 per week general increase 
Deferred increase: $3 per week general increase 
in 1960 


$1 per week general increase 

Deferred increase: Additional $1 per week for 
service and maintenance employees on 40 hour 
workweek effective 5-14-59 


From $30 to $51 per month increase (24 of in- 
crease retroactive to beginning of first payroll 
period after 9-1-58 with remainder retroactive 
to beginning of 1st payroll period after 1-1-59 


4.19% general increase (13¢ per hour for journey- 
men linemen) 


1 All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Significant Pay Settlements—Continued 


Fringe Adjustmenta 


Revised: Vacation pay, pension plan 


Revised: Vacation pay, pension plan and sick- 
ness payments 


Revised: Vacation pay, pension plan 


Added: 4 weeks’ vacation after 30 years 


Revised: Health-welfare benefits, jury duty pay, 


funeral leave pay 


No change 


No change 


No change 


(Text continued from page 180) 

and 9% for the third. After 90,000 units had been 
‘sold, these premiums were upped to 8% and 10% re- 
spectively. Moreover, while deferred wage increases 
are not included in the three-year contract, there are 
provisions for renegotiation at the end of the first year. 

Finally, the contract provides for increased com- 
pany contributions to the health insurance program 
to meet rising costs. But active employees will pay 
up to 50% of the total cost of any further increases. 
Retired employees will continue to contribute $1 per 
week. Action on the pension program is deferred until 
the contract reopening date next September 1, 1959. 


Packinghouse Workers Get 5% Wage Boost 
A recent contract negotiated between the National 
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Sugar Refining Company’s Long Island plant and the 
Packinghouse Workers grants a 5% wage increase, 
with a minimum boost of 11 cents an hour. The con- 
tract also sets new basic hourly rates for men and 
women. The basic hourly rate for male employees is 
raised to $2.28 and for female employees to $2.18. 
Starting rates, applicable for at least the first thirty 
days of employment, are set at $2.245 an hour for 
men and $2.155 for women. 

A deferred increase in the two-year contract permits 
another 5% hike, with a minimum hourly increase of 
12 cents, effective next October 1. The basic hourly 
rate then becomes $2.40 for male employees and $2.30 
for female employees. Starting rates are upped to 
$2.365 an hour for men and $2.275 an hour for women. 

Among the fringe benefits negotiated is an improved 
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pension plan which provides additional company-wide 
benefits calculated to cost about 7 cents an hour per 
employee. Details of the liberalized pension plan are 
yet to be negotiated. When agreed upon, the plan 
will remain in effect for five years and will be subject 
to reopening after three years. 


UAW Contract Revises Grievance Procedure 


Highlights of the new contract between Bell Air- 
craft Corporation at Buffalo, New York and the 
United Auto Workers include, in addition to a 2% 
wage increase, several changes in noneconomic items. 
Among these is a major change in provisions covering 
company-paid grievance time and union representa- 
tion. In general, the grievance procedure is streamlined 
to effect tighter controls. For instance, the new con- 
tract reduces by about 50% the number of union 
representatives in the production, maintenance and 
inspection units; it reduces by almost 70% the cost to 
the company for time used by union representatives 
in the handling of grievances. As a result of these 
changes, company officials estimate that an annual 
savings in wages of about $135,000 will be realized. 

The 2% wage increase results in an additional 6 
cents per hour for the first three labor grades and 5 


cents per hour for all other grades. Minimums and 
maximums are increased correspondingly. The con- | 
tract also incorporates into the basic hourly rate “ 
cents of the 15-cent cost-of-living allowance. | 

On the fringe side, the language of the new agree- | 
ment is altered so that employees absent because of | 
noncompensatory illness will be treated the same as | 
employees on compensatory illness or injury: that is, | 
they will be paid for only one holiday falling within 
their period of absence. Another fringe change in- | 
volves the group insurance plan. The plan is modified | 
to allow an increase in maternity benefits from a total | 
of $150 (including room and board) to $150 plus room 
and board (up to $15 per day for fourteen days) . 

Another noteworthy change regarding job evalua-_ 
tion is effected in the contract. The company can now | 
write new jobs, evaluate and set rates for them without | 
prior approval of the union. The union is given a 
thirty-day period after receipt of new job specifications | 
to indicate approval or disapproval. In the event of 
disagreement, provision is made for negotiation. Any | 
benefits to the employee resulting from the negotia- 
tions are applied retroactively. | 


N. Beatrice WortHy Ms 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the May Business Record 


Household Formation: Increase Ahead—tThe rate of household formation predicted 
for the decades of the Sixties and Seventies should provide a basis for very 
favorable business conditions. A rise in the number of persons of marriageable 
age and of elderly people maintaining their own households are among the 
factors. 


Canadian Spending Patterns—What are Canadian consumers spending for each of 
the items in the family budget? What is the effect of income on ownership 
of various consumer durables? What other factors enter into decisions to 
purchase? Our Canadian Office continues the analysis of spending patterns 
which first appeared in the January Business Record. The results of family 
budget surveys in five leading Canadian cities are examined. 

Prices in the First Quarter—The stability exhibited by prices during 1958 and the 
early part of this year has been reflected in both the consumer price and 
wholesale indexes. Nevertheless concern about inflation would still seem to 
be justified. This article analyzes the factors in the economy that would 
generate-a-price uptrend as well as those favoring continued stability. 


Jobless Benefits as Offset to Payroll Loss in Three Recessions—’’Unemployment 
insurance benefits played a more important role in 1957-1958 than in the 
two earlier postwar recessions.’’ The extent and character of this offset are 
compared for these three periods. 


Defense Spending: A Look Below the Total—The Federal Government is expected 
to spend $46 billion for major national security programs in the fiscal year 
1959, and the 1960 level should be about the same. How has the money 
been allocated among the branches of the armed forces and for what types 
of armaments? Amounts spent for missiles, manned aircraft, ‘““conventional’’ 
weapons, and research and development are examined. 


The 200 Largest Trade Firms in 1957—The annual listing of the 200 largest 
trade firms ranked by total sales includes twelve new names for 1957. Food 
chains, as a group, accounted for a major portion of the sales gain of the 
first one hundred firms, with the other groups experiencing relatively small 
increases. Tables list financial ratios, net worth, inventories, number of em- 

_ployees, and other measures for the first one hundred. 
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